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THE ISLAND. 
From Hood’s Comic Annual. 

If the author of the /rish Melodies had ever had a little Isle so much 
his own as I have possessed, he might not have found it so sweet as the 
song anticipates. It has been my fortune, like Robinson Crusoe, and 
Alexander Selkirk, to be thrown on such a desolate spot, and I felt so 





lonely, though I had a follower, that I wish Moore had been there. 1} 


had the honour of being in that tremendous action of Finisterre, w hich 
proved an end of the earth to many a brave fellow. I was ordered wilh 
a boarding party forcibly to enter the Santissima Trinidada, but ia the 
act of climbing into the quarter-gallery, which, however, gave No qrrr- 


ter, was rebutted by the butt-end of a marine’s gun, who remained tic | 


uarter-master of the place. I fell senseless into the sea, and should no 
doubt have perished in the waters of oblivion, but for the kindness of 
John Monday, who picked me up to go adrift with him in one of the 
ship’s boats. é ay e | 
carry away any oars, and while shot was raining, our feeble hailing was 
unheeded. t 
current of aheady fight.” As may be supposed, our boat was anything 
but the jolly-boat, for we had no provisions to spare im the middle o1 
an immense waste. : 
to cut. We had not even junk for junketing, and nothing but sali- 
water, even if the wind should blow fresh. ) 
stare each of usin the face; that is, we stared at one another, but if 
men turn cannibals, a great allowance must be made for short ditto. 
We were truly in a very disagreeable pickle, with oceans of brine and 
no beef, and, like Shylock, I fancy we would have exchanged a pound 
of gold for a pound of flesh. The more we drifted Nor, the more sharp- 
ly we inclined to gnaw—but when we drifted Sow, we found nothing 
like pork. No bread rose in the east, and in the opposite point we were 
equally disappointed. We could not compass 
mealy mouth’d, notwithstanding. t 
eastward, flying over what Byron calls the Gardens of Gull, We saw 
plenty of Grampus, but they were useless to all intents and porpusses, 
and we had no bait for catching a bottle-nose. 
Time hung heavily ou our hands, for our fast days seemed to piss 


very slowly, and our strength was septal sinking from being so much} 


afloat. Still we nourished Hope, though we had nothing to give her. 
But at last we lost all prospect of land, if one may so say when no |e nd 
wasin sight. The weather got thicker as we were getting thinner; on 


though we kept aslarp watch, it was a very bad look-out. We coid| 


see nothing before us but nothing to eat and drink. At last the fog el: ar- 
ed off, alwe saw something like land right a-head, but alas thes 
was in our teeth as well as in our stomachs. We could do nothing \: 
keep her near, and as we could not keep ourselves full, we luckily suit- 
ed the course of the boat; so that after a tedious beating about—ic. 
the wind not only gives blows, but takes a great deal of beating- 
came incontinently to an island. Here we landed, and our first impulse 
on coming to dry land was to drink. There was a little brook at hand 
to which we applied ourselves till it seem’d actually to murmur at our 
inordinate thirst. Our next care was to look for some food, for thouy! 
our hearts were full at our escape, the neighbouring region was Cres 
fully empty. We succeeded in getting some natives out of their td 


and ate them, poor things, as fast as they got up, but with some dificul-| 
ty in getting them open; acommon oyster knife would have heen 


worth the price of a sceptre. Our next concern was to look out for 
a lodging, and at last we discovered an empty cave, reminding me ot av 
old inscription at Portsmouth, ‘‘The hole of this place to. let.” W: 
took the precaution of rolling some great stones to the entrance, loi 
fear of last lodgers—tiat some bear might come home from business, or 
atigertotea. Here, under the rock, we slept without rocking, and 
when, through the night’s failing, the day broke, we saw with the first 
instalment of light that we were upon a small desert isle, now for the 
first time an Isle of Man. Accordingly, the birds in this wild solitude 
Were so little wild, that a number of boobies and noddies allowed them- 


selves to be taken by hand, though the asses were not such asses as to! 


be caught. There was an abundance of rabbits, which we chased un- 
remittingly, as Hunt rons Warren; and when coats and trowsers fell 
short, we clothed our skins with theirs, till, as Monday said, we each 
represented a burrow. In this work Monday was the tatior, for, like 
the maker of shadowy rabbits and cocks upon the wall, he could turn 


is hand to anything. Ife became a potter, a carpenter, butcher, and 
a baker—that is to say, a master butcher and a master baker, for I be- 
came merely his journeyman. Reduced to a stale of natu *, Monday's 


favourite phrase for our condition, I found my being nn officer fulfilled 
no office; to confess the truth, I made a very poor sort of sav 

whereas Monday, I am persuaded, would have}. en madenehierbyu 
tribe whatever. Our situations in life were completely reversed; | 


thertoa helpless 


tachment and ability, he became like a strong big ! j 


little one, 
We remained in a state of nature five years, when at last a whaler of 

Hull—though the hull was not visible—showed her masts on the hori- 

zon, an event which was telegraphed by Monday, who began saying hi 


prayers and dancing the College Hornpipe at the same time wit equal 
ervour. We contrived by lighting a fire, literally a fuc-dejoic, to make 
8 sign of distress, and a boat came to our signal deliverance. We had 


& prosperous passage home, where the reader may anticipate the hap- 
oo that awaited us; but not the trouble that was in store for me | 
londay. Our parting was out of the question; we would both ra 
have parted from our sheet anchor. Weattempted to return to our) 
lative rank, but we had lived so long in a kind of liberty and equality 


uppermost with us both, and Monday still watched overand tended me 
he followed with the dogged pertinacity of Tom Pipes; and do what I 


might, he interfered with the resolute vigour of John Dory in Wild 
Oats. This disposition involved us daily, nay, hourly, in the most e1m- 


All our oars were carried away, that is to say, we did not. 


In short, as Shakspeare says, we were drifted off by ‘the | 


We were, in fact, adrift in the cutter, with nothing, 


Famine indeed seem‘d to! 


meal any how, but got | 
We could see the Sea mews to the | 


Vv 
| 


became the leader and I the follower, or rather, to do justice fo his at-| 


that we could never resume our grades. The state of nature remained | 


like Dominie Sampson with the boy Harry Bertram; go where I would | 


barrassing circumstances; and how the connexion might have termi- | 


[A pastoral controversy between Huggins and Duggins, would make 
Virgil and Pope blush, could they wake up from their long sleep, and 
hear such strains as these sung to the “ rippling brooks” and ‘‘ verdant 

meads.”’} 
Duceinys. 
Sally is tall and not too straight— 
Those very poplar shapes I hate ; 
But something twisted like an S— 
A crook becomes a shepherdess. 





Hucarns. 
When Peggy's dog her arms emprison, 
1 often wish my lot was hisn ; 
How often I should stand and turn, 
Yo get a pat from hands like hern. 


Duearns. 
I tell Sall’s lamus how blest they be, 
'To stand about and stare at she; 
But when I look she turns and shies, 
And won't bear none but their sheep’s-eyes ! 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Hvcerns. 
Love goes with Peggy where she goes— 
Beneath her smile the garden grows ; 
Potatoes spring, and cabbage starts, 
*Tatoes have eyes, and cabbage hearts! 





| THE VIOLIN.—NO 2. 
TARTINI—THE DEVIL’S SONNET. 

| One of the greatest names in musical history is that of Giuseppe Tar- 
| tini. Ile was born at Pirano, a town in the province of Istria, in 1692. 
| lie was intended for the law; but was diverted from the studies neces- 
, sary for that profession by his propensity to music. In 1701 he was sent 
to the University of Padua, to pursue his studies in jurisprudence ; but 
having become acquainted with a young lady, the niece ef the Bishop of 


| Padua, he undertook to give her some rnusicai instructions; and this fas- 


sinating intercourse prodaced such an attachment between the youthful 
eeter and scholar, that a marriage wes the consequence before the 
; ‘over wastwenty. For this 968 of impradonee be was utsearded by bis 
parents, forced to leave his wife, and to wander over the country in 
; search of an asylum, while she remained at Padua. The lady’s uncle 
| was so incensed, that Tartini was obliged to make his escape in the dis- 
{ guise of apilgrim. After many hardships, he at length found refuge iu 
|}aconveat at Assisi, the prior of which was his relation. Here he re- 
| mained ior nearly two years, and diverted liis melancholy by practising 
on the violin; while, at the same time, he received instructions from the 
, organist of the monastery, who was an able musician. Inthe mean time 
| the Bishop of Padua, unable to bear the sight of his niece pining away in 
hopeless sorrow, at last relented, and promised to forgive her husband 
ifhe could be found. Of this happy change Tartini knew nothing ; but 
happening one day, on the occasion of a grand festival, to play on the 
violin in the choir of the church, a sudden gust of wind blew aside the 
curtain of the orchestra, and discovered him among the musicians. He 
was recognised by one of the inhabitants of Padua, and had the happi- 
ness to learn that the Bishop, whom he believed to be still his invete- 
rate enemy, had been subdued by the tears and angi@sh of his young 
bride, and had long been seeking him, that he might restore him to 
her arms. 
| artini returned to Padua; and, soon afterwards, an academy of mu- 
sic being founded at Venice, he was chosen a member of it, and went 
thither with his wife. But happening to hear the celebrated Veracini, 
who was then at Venice, he was so astonished and disheartened by his 
own inferiority, that he would not venture on a competition with him. 
He Uierefore gave up his appointment, and retired in Ancona, where he 
devoted himself so ardently to bis studies, that he soon became the great- 
est master of the age. 
While residing at Ancona he discovered the remarkable acoustical 
phenomenon ef the thirdsound. Iftwo sounds consisting of any of the 
consonaat intervals are produced with extreme accuracy upon two mu- 
| sical instruments, the performers standing at some distance from each 
| other,—a person stationed between them (ifhe has a very acute and de- 
| licate ear) will hear a third sound, which is generated in the air, and 
| forms a bass to the othertwo. From this beautiful phenomenon Tartini 
| formed a theory or system of harmony; whieh, for a long time, divided 
| the attention of the musical world with the celebrated system of Rameau. 
The respective merits of these systems were keenly discussed by the mu- 
sical literati of the time, particularly in France; and Rousseau, in his 
‘ DicUonnaire de Musique,” (Article Systéme,) gave a long explanation 

f that of Tartini, which only showed the confusion of his own ideas on 
the subjeet. Tartini’s system never got into such general vogue as that 
| of Rameau; but they stand now on a footing of entire equality—the 

musical world being convinced that both one and the other are ut- 
terly fallacious. 

In 3721 'Tartini was appointed conductor of the orchestra of the church 
of San Antonio in Padua, then one of the greatest musical establishments 
of this sort in Italy. By this time his reputation was so great, that he re- 
ceived repeated invitations to visit Paris and London. These he de- 
clined; but, in 1723, he was induced to attend the coronation of the Em- 
| peror Charles VI. at Prague, and was so much gratified by his reception, 
| that he resided there for three years. 
| after that period, no offers of foreign engagements, however advantace- 
| ous, could tempt him to leave his tranquil and happy home. Burney, 

whose account of Tartini in his Italian Tour contains some considera- 


> inaccurac 


ito St. Anthony of Padua, his patron saint, to whose service he had 
dedicated himself and his violin so early as 1722. But this silly 
| story is disproved by Tartini’s having afterwards spent three years in 
| Germany. 
Tartini died in 1770,at Padua, where he had resided for fifty years, be 
loved and esteemed by his fellow-citizens. He was gentle and benevo- 
| lent, distinguished for piety and unaffected humility, and possessed of 
considerable scientific attainments. His compositions are very nume- 


He then returned to Padua; and, | 


ies, ascribes his refusal of all engagements to his devotion | 


with his Satanic Majesay, by which he was received into my service, 
Every thing sueceded to the utmost of my desires, and my every wish 
was anticipated by my new domestic. I thought that, on taking up my 
violin to practise, I ey: asked him if he could play on this instru- 
ment? He answered, that he believed he was able to pick out a tune ; 
when, to my astonishment, he began a sonata, so strange, and yet so 
beautiful, and executed in so masterly a manner, that in the whole 
course of my lifeI had never heard any thing so exquisite. So great 
was my amazement that I could scarcely breathe. Awakened by the 
violence of my feelings, I instantly seized my violin, in the hope of be- 
ing able to catch some part of the ravishing melody which I bad just 
heard; but atl in vain. The piece which I composed according to my 
scattered recollections is, it is true, the best lever produced. I have en- 
titled it ‘Sonata dei Diavolo;’ but it is so far inferior to that which had 
made so forcible an impression on me, that I should have dashed my 
violin into a thousand pieces, and given up music for ever in despair, 


had it been possible to deprive myself of the enjoyments which I re- 
ceive from it.” 


Time, and the still more surprising flights of more modern performers, 
have deprived this famous sonata of any thing diabolical which it may 
once have appeared to possess: but it has great fire and originality, and 
contains difficulties of no trifling magnitude, even at the present day. 
That process of mind, by which we sometimes hear in sleep a beautiful 
piece of music, an cloqnent discourse, or a fine poem, seems one of those 
mysterious things whieh show how fearfully and wonderfully we are 
made. it would appear, that there are times when the soul, in that par- 
tial disunion between it and the body which takes piace during sleep, and 
when it sees, hears, and acts, without the intervention of the bodily or- 
gans, exerts powers, of which at other times its material trammels 


render it incapable. What powers may it not exert when the disunion 
shall be total! 


Tartini's compositions, with all the correctness and polish of Corelli's, 
| are bolder and more impassioned. His slow movements, in particular, 
are remarkably vocal and expressive; and bis music shows a knowledge 
| of the violin, both ingegard to the bow and the finger-board, which Co- 
| relli had not been able to attain. His works therefore, though no longer 
| heard in public, are still nriged by the best musicians; a proof of which 
| is, that some of them have been recently reprinted forthe use of the con- 
| servatoire ot Faris. He has frequently injured their effect to modern 
j} ears by the intreduction of trijls and other ernaments, which (like the 
| founces and furbelows of the female dress of his day) have become old- 
| fashioned ; but at the same time thoy are full of beauties, which, belong- 

and feeling, are independent of the 





ing to the musical language of nature 
influence of time. 


Giardini was born at To® in 1716. He received instructions on the 
violin from Lorenzi Somis, a distinguished scjolar of Corelli. At the 
| age of seventeen he obtained a situation in the opera band of Naples 
| and was soon stationed next tie first violin. In thissituation he was fond 

of displaying his execution, and used to flourish and ase too many free- 
doms with the music before him. One evening, however, during the 
performance ofan opera of Jomelli’s, that celebrated composer himself 
came into the orchestra, and seated himself by Giardini; who, being de- 
termined to give the great maestro a touch of his quality, preceeded, in 
the symphony of a song, to indulge his fingers and fancy at such a rate 
that he was rewarded by Jomelli, for the brilliancy of his execution with 
a hearty slap on the face. ‘‘ The best lesson,” said Giardini, whe bim- 
self used to tell the story, “that lever received in my fife.” He submit- 
ted to the correction, however, with so gooda grace, that he gained the 
good opinion of Jumelli, who afterwards rendered Lim many important 
services. 

After gairéng a splendid reputation on the continent, Giardini came to 
England in 1750. His performances were heard with astonishment and 
delight; and after having been employed at all the concerts in the me- 
tropolis, he was placed at the head of the Opera orchestra. This led to 
his taking a share inthe management of that enormous and, too often, 
‘tinous establishment, although with the celebrated female singer Min- 
gotti; and the consequence was, that they were both very speedily 
brought to the verge of ruin; and were glad, at the end of the first seasoy, 
to get rid of the concern as they best could. Notwithstanding this les- 
son, they were foolish enough to embark again in the Opera manage- 
ment afew years afterwards; and egain, after one calamitous season, 
were obliged to give itup. His female associate, who by this time had 
declined in public favour, left England ; andgpe, after seeing all his pro- 
perty swallowed up in the Opera House, except the privelege of an an- 
nual benefit, was under the necessity of returning to bis proper employ- 
ment of composition, leading and performiag at concerts, and teaching 
families of rank. 


The account given by Dr. Burney of the musical feuds in which Min- 
gotti and Giardini were engaged with rival performers, and the interest 
taken in them !y the fashionable world, presents a curious featare in the 
| manners of high life im those days. When Giardini arrived in London, 

he gained many friends among the nobility and gentry; among the 
| warmest of whom was Mrs. Fox Lane, afterwards Lady Bingley, a su- 

preme leader of the tom at that period. When Mingotti afterwards ar- 
rived, and joined with Giardini in the management of the Opera, Mrs. 
| Fox Lane espoused ber cause with great zeal, and entered into her quar- 

rels with all ike vebemence of a partisan. Itistold of this lady, that, 
| having desired the on. General Crewe to give her his decided opinion 

as to the merits of a dispute between Mineottiand another csyren, whose 
rivalry thea shook the fashionable wor!/, the Generel, afier listening 
with much gravity to a long list of grievances of which her favourite 
complained, said, “And pray, Madam, who is Signora Mingotti?”— 
“Get out of my house!” exclaimed the lady in a rage; “you shdil 
never hear her sing another note at my concerts as long as you live !” 
Mrs. Fox Lane, with two such performers as Mingotti and Giardini, 
| used to give concerts to her choice friends, which were subjects of en- 
vy and obloquy to all who were unable to obtain admission to them. 
At these concerts, besides these two professors, several of the most dis- 
tinguished fashionables used to perform: “ and the difficulty,” says Bur- 
| ney, ‘or rather the impossibility of hearing these professors and illus- 
trious dilettant, any where else, stimulated curiosity so much, that there 





| 
| 
| 
| 











nated I know not, if it had not been speedily dissolved in a very uvex- | US, Consisting of above an hundred sonatas, and as many concertos. | was no sacrifice or mortification lo which fashionable people would not 
pected manner. One Morning poor Monday was found on his bed in a, Among them is the famous“ Sonata de! Diavolo,” of the origin of which | submit, in order to obtain admission. And Ja padrona della casa lost 


sort of convulsion, which barely enabled him to grasp my hand, and, Tartinihimself gave the following account to the celebrated astronomer | few opportunities of letting them know the value she set on her invita 
= falter out, “Good-bye, I am go—going—back—to a state of na-| Lalande :— 
re. 


| - tiens, by using them like dogs when they were there. Whenevera 
“One night, in the year 1713, 1 dreamed thet I had made a compact \ benefit was in contemplation for one of her protégés, taking care of the 
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honour of her guests, she obliged them to behave with due gratitude 
and munificence on the oecasion. ‘Come,’ would she often say to her 
friends, “give me five guineas!’ a demand as implicitly obeyed as if 
made on the road. Nor had any one, who ever wished to be admitted 
into such good company again, the courage to ask the occasion of the de- 
mand; but patiently waited the lady’s pleasure to thew whether they 
should be honoured with a ticket for Giardini’s or Mingotti’s benefit. 

Poor Giardini some years afterwards becoming unfertunate, died at St. 
Petersburgh in great poverty. 


THE PROCRASTINATOR. 


“'Time—only regarded in Music and Dancing.” __ 
Cunningham's Fashionable W orld Displayed. 


[Procrastination may be unfortunately considered as the predomi- 
nant habit of many of the inhabitants of all countries under the sun; 
bat as it is one of the national characteristics of our sister !and—* the 
green and flourishing island,” I trust the warm-hearted inhabitants of 
that verdant country will forgive me for presenting an Irish procrasti- 
nator, as the procrastinator, par excellence. | ; 

“ Thunder an’ ages! Molly Maggs, Katty Purcell, Tim Cleary! sure 
ye won't answer, if I bawled myself black in the face, and skinned my 
throat for ye’r sakes. Mistress Molly Maggs ! oh! its yourself that’s 
the pathron of a housekeeper,” continued the old steward, sarcastically, 
at the same time elevating his candlestick, that was simply a scooped 
raw potato, and contained nothing more distinguished than a farthing 
candle, which he held, so that its flickerings fell upon sundry dilapi- 
dated chairs, where the moth and the worm securely revelled amid des- 
truction. Shaking his grey head, he repeated as he passed from the anti- 
chamber into the great hall—“ It’s ye’rself that’s the pathron of a house- 
keeper, Molly Machree! to see the dirty dust upon thim illigant chairs. 
Katty Purcel! sure, thin, you're a beautiful house-maid. Tim—Timmy 
Cleary; I'd take an even bet he’s as drunk as Moses at this blessed 
minute—I'll just ring the ‘laram bell; och, bother! here’s the string 
broke, and sorra a word it ‘ill spake. Bat Beetle—ah, there ye are, 
Batty, my boy, run agra run, and tell every one o’ them that here’s a 
letter we Pond # have got ten days ago, only ‘cause of the delay; and 
masther’s married—to a foreigner for any thing I know—an’ he an’ the 
new misthress ’ill be here to-night, as sure as ye’r name’s Bat—that’s a 
gay gossoon ! well, ye'r a nimble boy, I'll say that for you, it’s a sin and 
a heat to put such feet as your’s into brogues at alli,” 

Bat’s intelligence was, as might well be supposed, of an alarming na- 
ture. Soon the passage oy to the great hall echoed a scuffling aud 
shuffling of bare or slip-shod feet, and presently the members of the 
kitchen household of Castle Mount Doyne crowded around the eccentric, 
but faithful old steward, Morty Mac Murragh. ; 

«« Osh, ye’r come, are ye!” he exclaimed, without heeding their voci- 
ferous demands for news—“ ve’r come and a purty figure ye’ll cut before 
the foreign lady. You, Mistress Maggs, as housekeeper, with a blue 
bed-gown, and—but [ don't want to say any thing offensive—only it ‘ill 
take ye a month o’ Sundays to hinder the clothes from falling off, if ye 
walk ever so easy; and you, Katty, though ye’r a clean skianed girl, ye 
might as well be a negre, for any thing I could tell, by this blessed light, 
to the differ. Tim—Tim—there’s no use in life in my setting myself as 
a pathron to ye—ye’r a sinner, 'Tiam—I'd say nothing to ye’r taking @ 
mornin’, or two or three dacently stiff tumblers after dinner, or may be 
a sup te keep the could out o’ ye’r stomach of a winter's night, but to be 
always drink—drink—drinking, like a frog orafish! Tim, I'm ashamed 
of ye, Lam,indeed. The Lord look down upon ye, ye poor sinner. 
Go to bed.” 

Tim did not seem at all inclined to obey the old man’s directions; 
but he stumbled as far as the door, and holding by it, maintained a tole- 
rably erect position; while ‘‘ Mister Morty,” as he was called, scolded, 
directed, and re-directed the ill assorted servants, who had been deemed 
sufficient to keep the dwelling of Castle Mount Doyne from damp and 
decay. At last they ran off in different directions to make some—they 
hardly knew what—preparation; but the housekeeper paused in the 
middie of the hall, turned to the all-important steward, and inquired— 
«¢ What time was it the mas‘her fixed did you say, Mister Morty 1” 

“His honour says that he'll be surely here by Thursday, that’s the 
Thursday that's past.” 

“Dear me! then he'll hardly come to-night. Bless his sweet face! 
When he was a boy, we always gave hig a week's law; and it ’tis’n’t 
the fashion of the family to mend as they grow elder.” 

“« Something strikes me they'll be here to-night, any way,” replied the 
old man; “and I must insist on all being ready.” : 

“Very well,” rejoined the housekeeper, “ you need not be so high 
about it, Mister Morty, I’ve lived a’most as long as ye'rself in the family, 
counting iny mother into the time, which is@ll one; and though itis not 
natural to like a young misthress over the head, yet I’m sure my heart 
bates double joy at the thought 0” seeiag the baby I’ve so often nursed 
on my knee, a married ina.” She then departed, a although persist- 
ing in her belief that her master would not arrive that night, becawse it 
was too near the time he had apnointed, though there could be no harm 
in “ making herself dacent;”" a» having quickly accomplished her toi- 
let, she dispatched Bat to the nearest cottage to say, that ‘“‘ Masther was 
coming home that night wxh a new illigant wife, and that they must all 
come to help her to get ready ;” thea Bat had to post on to “ Corney 
Phelan’s, general dealer,” for candles and salt, a quire of brown paper, 
some nails, and whatever “ bits 0” boords” he could spare, to make glass 
off, to mend the breken “ windys, ’cause the lady was tender maybe, and 
might catch coulé;” besides, he was commissioned to bring twine, and 
butter, and pepper, and a score of things, the most rpg | portion of 
which he, of course, forgot, and, in his zeal, rendered the other half ia- 
effective, particularly by suffering the untied paper-bag of salt to fal! into 
a stream, aud mixing the rusty nails with the flour. ; 

All was confusion at the castle; Tim had contrived to get on an anti- 
quated tarnished livery; and Morty, who, to do him justice, was the 
pattern of neatness—Jrish neatness, at all events—was arrayed as befit- 
ted what he considered his elevated rank in the establishment. Some 
poultry was sacrificed, “to make spatch cocks in a minute ;” and if a 
great deal was not accomplished, there was, nevertheless, a greater hus- 
tle than if ten times as much had been actually done. 

The night waned on—it ‘vas clear, cold, and frosty; the candles ap- 
proached the sockets of the rich old silver candelabras, that stood in 
solitary dignity at either corner of the dining chamber, contrasting 
strangely in their brightness with the worn damask, which was still agi- 
tated by the north winds blustering through the broken panes, that Mor- 
ty had not yet stopped up, though he toiled, and hammered, and pasted, 
with indefatigable industry. At the opposite end of the room rose a huge 
black marble chimney-piece, and, feom beneath its distended arch, a fire, 
of mingled wood and turf, threw the dense and towering mass into 
strong shade; as it gloomed heavily over the blazing embers, a /ittle 
imagination might induce the belief that it was a deep cavern, in whose 
interior sheltered a burning crater—so hot, and darkly red streamed tlie 
fire from within. There was astrange blending of poverty and profu- 
sion in the garniture of the table—the plate was rich, the linen poor, all 
that belonged to the olden time told of prosperity—but it was the pros- 
perity of the past century; all that was modern was mean, and shewed 
that the careful eye and hand of a mistress had been long pees 8 To 
be sure, the abode of a bachelor, even in modern times, is comfortless 
enough. Tables, and chairs, and carpets, and curtains, there certainly 
are, but that is all—none of those little elezancies, those sweet and taste- 
ful solacers of existence, those Penates of household life, which vary 
and embellish domestic—did I say domestic? —poor, miserable mortals! 
I should have remembered all you can know of that sweet word is its 
sound—its feeling is far from ye; though ye be clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day, yet are there none to whom 
you can praise, even the beauty and fragrance of aflower, with the 
consciousness that one heart echoes not ouly your words, but your 
feelings. 

One would have thought that Morty had some undefined notion of 
the sort, and of the necessity there was “to make things more comfurt- 
able” when a lady was expected, by his wandering from place to place, 
now wafering a slip of brown paper on a“‘slit” in the window frame, 
then casting an eye for the twentieth time over the table, to see that, ac- 
cording to fis ideas of propriety, nothing was wanting. He had drawn 
two arm-chairs under the shadow of the chimney, and placed a small 
inlaid table, that had belonged to his former mistress, between them, 
thinking, to repeat his muttered phrase, “that it would be handy for 
masther’s tumbler, out of the could,” and again repaired to the window, 





to reduce an ebstinate board to obedience, whic: the wind had blown 


into open rebellion, When he had at length rucceeded, he seated him- 
self on the expansive window-seat, which overlooked the court-yard ; 
and presently he saw, disti , in the moonlight, the figure of his 
master’s old nurse, Milly Eldred, creeping algng the wall, and masping 
every now and then to cull some particular flower or plant that strue 
her - His former lady was anative of Scotland, and much dis- 
content had been expressed by the dwellers in Castle Mount Doyne at 
her importing a Scottish nurse to attend on the only childshe ever had. 
Notwithstanding this, Milly remained at the castle: and in her age and 
feebleness was paid much attention. It might be more from fear than 
love, for divers things were whispered relative to her skill in various 
ways, which blanched many a rosy cheek in the adjoining village. She 
was, in trath, very old—mid-way in her dotage, and cankered in her 
temper; these—added to the advantages which a Scotch education 
gives over an Irish one—rendered her an object of respect and mistrust. 
She soon passed from Morty’s sight, and while he was yet wondering 
whatshe could be gathering at that hour, the-old creature entered the 
dining-room, with an almost noiseless step. Her clean white apron was 
nearly filled with grass and tangled weeds; and her eye, still clear and 
blue, had in it more of light than it usually possessed. ‘“ Said ye na’,” 
she commenced, “said ye na’, Morty, thata bonny bride was coming 
hame this bra’ winter’s night; and did ye na’ think te pu’ the flowers to 
mak’ her welcome; ken ye na’ the song? 


‘ The primrose I will pu’, the firstling 0’ the year, 
And I will pu’ the pink, the emblem o’ my dear, 
For she’s the pink o’ womankind, and blooms without a peer, 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May.’” 


Re : Whisht with ye’r ballads, agra!” interrupted the steward; “ it’s ill 
in such an ould crathur as you to be tuning up love songs—it’s like sun- 
beams sparkling on skulls and cross bones, Lord save us! 8o be off to 
ye’r prayers, Milly, honey. Sure there are no flowers now going at 
all, machree!” The sibyl heeded him not; but seating herself in one 
of the arm-chairs near the fire, continued chaunting snatches of old bal- 
lads, aud apparently arranging the offering she deemed it right to make 
to her nursting’s bride. Morty had just determined upon a gentle me- 
thod of dislodging her, when the clatter of horses, and the sound of car- 
riage-wheels, called him and the other domestics to the steps of Castle 
Mount Doyne. 

Mr. Mount Doyne had experienced no mischance on his journey until 
he arrived nearly atthe termination of hisown avenue. Morty, we have 
already seen, did not deserve to be numbered amongst unfaithful stew- 
ards; but yet, “somehow,” it never occurred to him that the old trees, 
which had been felled for fire-wood, could impede the progress of his 
master’s carriage, although they had fallen directly across the road, 
where, of course, after the Irish fashion, they would remain to be used 
when wanted by the servants—or indeed the neighbours, and neigh- 
Sours’ childer, who might feel inclined to cut them up for the purpose ; 
over these trees, nevertheless, the carriage upset, and Mr. Doyne, in no 
very gentle temper, carries his young and lovely wife, almost ina 
state of insensibiiity, into the hall, where she again ran the risk of her life, 
and narrowly escaped suffocation from the smell of burnt feathers and 
whisky. 

“ Blessings upon her sweet face; “ Long life and prosperity to the 
both—sure they’re a beautiful pair;” ‘ Long may they live to reign over 
us ;”’ “* May their bed be made soft in heaven yet, I pray God;” “ May 
they never know sin or sorrow;” “May God’s fresh blessing be about 
them,”’ were afew of the warm and affectionate salutations which 
awaited Mr. Mount Doyne and his bride; and from many glad hearts 
and cheerful voices did the wishes proceed; night though it was, all 
the peasantry, who had heard the rumour of his arrival, had crowded 
down to the hall, in anticipation of seeing “the young masther.” But 
where was Milly Eldred? 

When Mrs. Doyne was completely restored, her husband led her into 
the dining-room; there the old nurse met them, and flinging her long 
withered arms round “her darling’s neck,” mingled tears and smiles of 
affection and imbecility together. 

Tha’ naething to gie ye’r bonny bride,” she exclaimed, looking atthe 
young and fair creature, who, surrounded by so wild-looking a group, 
shewed more surpassing in her loveliness; ‘‘ naething but these wild 
flowers, tiat I pu’diu the night daw. See, here is 

‘A buddin’ rose, when Phebus peeps in view, 
For it’s like a baumy kiss o’ her sweet bonnie mou.’ ” 

The bride took the gift, but her eyes were fixed on the donor. 

‘The lily it is pure, aad the lily itis fair, 
Andin her lovely bovom Dil place the lily there.” 

Again she accepted the flower, without looking at it. 

“The woodbine I will pu’ when the e’ening star is near. 
And the diamond draps o’ dew, shall be her een sae clear.” 

Her small white hand was extended for the third time, when she 
shrieked, and the leaves quivered in her fingers. 

‘*Roses—lilies—woodbines, Milly,” exclaimed Mount Doyne. an- 
grily; ‘ why here is nought but wormwood, rue, and nettles.” 

“Heck, Sirs!’ replied the nurse, “ if the Lord has turned my win- 
some flo’res into sic like, his willbe done.’”’ She folded her arms on her 
breast, and noiselessly withdrew. 

* ” * > 7. 7” 

“And that odd, wild woman was really your nurse, Charles,” said 
Mrs. Mount Doyne the next morning; “I trust, my love, you are not 
infected by her madness; I hope you will not give me the rue and net- 
tles instead of the happiness you so often promised.” 

“By Heaven!” exclaimed the lover-husband; and then he swore af- 
ter the most approved fashion, and truly with real sincerity of purpose, 
to devote his existence—kis fortune —his time, to promote ber happiness : 
—and she believed him! 

* * *» * * * 

Six months passed as rapidly asif only six weeks had elapsed, and 
though Caroline loved her husband as much as ever, she had discovered 
his besetting sin. “My love,” said the lady, ‘‘ There is no possibility of 
crossing the court-yard, the weeds are so rampant, and the stones, 
that tumble from the Castle parapet, so numerous, that I cannot now 
pick my steps to the little flower-garden, which your only effective 
servant, Old Morty Mac Murragh, keeps in such nice order for my 
gratification.” 

“Well, faith, itis too bad, andI will, indeed, send to the workmen 
who are engaged clamping turf, to clear the rubbish away.” 

‘And as you have masons in this pert of the world, let them be em- 
ployed to take down or secure those battlements—they are positively 
dangerous in their present state.” 

“Certainly, my love.” 

“Yes, you say ‘certainly’—but of any thing being done there is no 
certainty.” 

“T declare that [will see to it.” 

“Now?” 

“Tlow can I attend to it now—don’t yon see I’m not shaved.” 

“But you ought to be—let me ring for Morty, and he will heed your 
directions: forgive me, but you seem strangely infatuated by ahabit of 
procrastinating.” 

“Why, yes, but T can’t helt 
matter with your cheek—it is d 

** Only the tooth-ache.” 

‘ How could you possibly get the tooth-ache?” 

“Rather, how could I avoid it? there is not, I do believe, an entire 
pane of glassin the castle.” 

“My dearest love, am distressed beyond all measure—and as soon 
asTam dressed—presently—V'!l send a nian and borse off to Ballytrane 
for glazier, mason, and every tradesman, who can by any possibility be 
wanted to set every thing in order.” 

Ile went so far with this resolve as to ring for his valet, but instead of 
the valet came his withered nurse, bearing in her arms, Fido, his favour- 
ite dog, in the agonies of death.” 

“Good heavens, Milly—how came this!” 

‘The puir beast went into Mad Ronald’s stall, and the animal as ye 
see, jist kict the life out o’ him!” The uncomplaining but suffering dog 
crawled to his master’s feet, and looked piteously in his face. 

‘My poor Fido—my faithful old friend;’’ murmured Mount Doyne, 
kindly, while he examined injuries which he saw it would be in vain 
to attempt to heal; “but how is this—I always understood that Ronald 
was kept in a separate stable—his vicious tricks are known of old?” 

“ Heck, ye may say that! but what’s to hinder any living thing from 
ganging into his stall—the door has no hinges, ye ken, and winna stay 
shut ?’ 


»it—it’s a frmily failing. But what’s the 
readfully swollen ?”’ 


i 
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“It is a cruel case,” said Mount Doyne, “ that amongst the household 
nothing of the sort is attended to.” 

“ My bairn, my bairn,” replied the crone, ‘ye attend to naething ye’r 
ain seli; and the house ainly follows ye’r example.” 

“My poor Fido!” continued his master, “I never past that stable 
door, without intending—” 

“ Hush, hush!” interrupted the nurse, laying her skinny finger on her 
lip; heard ye ne’er that * Hell is paved wi’ good intentions?’ ye’r win. 
some wife is aye too young; she canna be expected to ken the care o’ 
sich matters; but for her sake, e’en more than ye'r ain, see, an’ act 
bg ow’'r late. The gloaming is o’er ye now, but beware o’ the 
night.” . 

ount Doyne heard little and heeded less the old woman’s advice, 
for he was witnessing, without the power of alleviating, the dying ago- 
nies of his poor favourite; his geutle wife shared in his feelings, and 
when Fido’s expiring effort was to lick the fair hand which had so often 
caressed and ministered to its wants, she turned silently away, unwillin 
that even her husband should witness the emotion which she could not 
caggene. 

ore than four years had passed into the gulph of time. On the 
whole, matters, at Castle Mount Doyne, were rather worse than better. 
‘Lo those acquainted with how things were managed in what were most 
falsely termed “ good old establishments,” in the sister country, a true 
picture of coarse, yet lavish expenditure, bas been often pesented— 
a house filled with guests, from the garret to the kitchen—some of them, 
it is trae, of high and honourable distiaction—but the majority con- 
sisting of poor and idle relatives, too proud to work—but not too proud 
to partake of the “bit and the sup,” and the cast-off raiment of those 
who had it to bestow. ‘His honour, God bless him, ’ill never miss it,” 
was echoed in the kitchen and acted upon inthe parlour. And, as from 
hour to hour—from day to day—from week to week—and from month 
to month—the’amiable, but indolent, Mount Doyne, put off every thing 
where investigation was concerned, he was, it may easily be believed, 
in as fair a way to be ruined as any gentleman could possibly desire. 
He knew that his agent was any thing but an honest man; and yet his 
habits prevented his looking into accounts, where fraud could have been 
detected by the simplest scliool-boy+he felt that he was surrounded by 
a nest of sycophants who slandered the very bread they consumed, and 
daily resolved that ‘‘on the morrow’’ he would get rid “of some Tom 
this, or Jack that, or Paddy the other,” who was preying upon him, 
without drawing a veil even over his mal-practices. Pui no ‘ morrow” 
ever dawns on a genuine procrastinator. His wife’s delicacy of consti- 
tution could ill support the noisy company and late hours of an Irish 
house at the seiiat of our story,and she shrank from what she could 
not save, into a somewhat solitary turret of the rack-rent castle; she 
had now also the duties of a motherto perform, and felt a sweet and 
holy tranquillity in watching her lovely infant, in whom a mother’s 
fondness daily discovered increased beauty. 

“You do not smile as cheerfully to-night as usual, darling,” said 
Mount Doyne, atthe same time pressing his wife to his bosom, and 
parting her golden curls on a brow that might rival the snow in its 
mountain purity; ‘‘and yet I never saw our little Charles look so 
beautiful.” 

‘‘ He is beautiful,” she replied, “to you I may surely say so; I can 
almost see the blood circulating on his cheek as it presses the soft down 
pillow, and those blue veios, marbling his noble brow, which is 50 like 
your’s, dearest; and now as he lays, his cherub lips just parted, look at 
his smal! teeth, shining like pearls encased in richestcoral. My blessed 
boy,” she continued with all the earnestness of truth, ‘I often think, 
when [ behold you thus, that God will take back to himself so fair, so 
brightacreature!”’ 

“Silly, silly girl—and can such folly make you sad to-night? for 
shame.” : 

“Ttisnot that exactly; [have ad a letter from Dublin—and that si- 
tuation is gone.” 

“P—n it!’ muttered Mount Doyne, bitterly. 

“Had your application been sent in one day sooner, you might have 
had it—and you know—” 

“Hold your tongue,” he interrupted, angrily: “I know I am a most 
unlucky fellow. Who could have imagined it would have been snapt 
up in that way? but I suppose you will set that down also to my proeras- 
tination, as you call it. 

His wife made no reply, but busied herself in adjusting some portion 
of the drapery of her child’s couch. Again he spoke— 

“Jtis a greater disappointment than yow dream uf, ond one I can ill 
bear—for to confess the truth my rent-roll has become unprofitable, and 
{ cannot exactly tell how to lessen my expenditure.” 

“If the latter is necessary, nothing is more easy. Why. out of the 
twenty servants employed, five only are effeetive.” 

“‘T could not turn off the old servants and leave them to starve.” 

“ God forbid you should leave them to starve—pension them off, that 
is the best, the only way.” 

Easily said. How could I pension them off, when I find it impossi- 
ble to command ready money to pay even the tradesmen 2?” 
4s Peay when does Mr. Sheffield Shuffleton mean to take his depar- 

ure ? 

“When I can pay him fifteen hundred good English pounds, value 
received.” 

**My dear, Mr Shuffleton, his servant, and two horses, have been here 
during ihe last five months—he has made good interest at all events. 

“You women pretend to know every thing. What wasI to do; he 
came for his money—lI had it not to give—so of course I asked him to 
remain, which, don’t you see, has been a great accommodation to me.” 

Mrs. Mount Doyne shook her head. “ You forget the immense addi- 
tional expenditure it has occasioned—he is what you call a regular five 
bottle man,” 

“Indeed, Caroline, it shocks me to see the note you take of such mat- 
ters—there is something dreadfully mean in observing what people eat 
and drink.” 

“T would not have my husband mean-—I would only have him just,” 
she replied, with much firmness. “YT would have him calculate his in- 
come, and live within it; IL would have him discard an agent whom be 
knows to be worthless and dishonest—”’ 

“ Stop—in mercy stop!” exclaimed Mount Doyne, in a tone of sad 
but earnest entreaty; ‘ would to Heaven I could do so!—but that man 
has me within a charmed circle, which seems hourly closing. I amso 
dreadfully in his power—-I have suffered him to get hold on my property, 
bit by bit, in exchange for paltry sums lent from time to time to supply 
present necessiti¢s, and which, after all, were useless. If I had only ob- 
tained this situation, I should then have had an excuse for living part of 
the year, at all events, away from this destroying gulf.” 

His gentle wife uttered no reproach—no aggravating word escaped 
her lips. She might have told how frequently, and how earnestly, she 
had implored him to use his influence for that very object—and how he 
had procrastinated. She might have said how constantly her energies 
had been exerted to urge and save the being she so loved, not only from 
others, but from himself, but though she reproached not, she advised— 
implored—entreated, that, cost what it would, he would shake off that 
one slothful, destroying principle, and stand forth—even if poor—inde- 
pendent; enjoying the glorious privilege which, of ail the Almighty’s 
gifts, isthe most valuable. Then she pointed to their sleeping child; 
she appealed to his feelings as a father, whetber he could bear the reflec- 
tion—if ever it should come--of seeing that dear one want—of being 
the means of bringing a creature into the world, endowed with beauty 
—enriched by a living spirit—hallowed by the finest affections the human 
heart is capable of feeling—born as the inheritor of name and fortune— 
and yet despoiled, degraded in the scale of society, by the carelessness 
of the being appointed by nature as his protector. 

Mount Doyne was touched—convinced—promised—declared—and-— 
persisted in his old habits. 

Exactly a month after the above conversation occurred, there was 
deep and bitter mourning in the castle of Mount Doyne. The bloom- 
ing, healthy infant—the joy of his mother’s heart—the pride of his fa- 
ther’s eyes—was a blurred, a disfigured corpse—a thing that it was of- 
fensive to look upon, and loathsome to approach. Yet one sat. by his 
little cot; and though the apartment, in conformity with the oiitre, yet 
affectionate custom of the country, was crowded by the retainers of the 
family, and the peasants of the neighbouring villages snd hills—yet she 
heeded them not—but, ever and anon, would wipe its discoloured lips, 
where her kisses had often dwelt with all the fervour and tenderness of 
a mother’s love—then pressing the little bands between her own, she 





would rest her burning brow upon the simple pall, and pray for the re- 
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“ef of tears. They put him in his coffin—yet still, she was by its side. 


Then, when the deep wail and cry arose, “famentation, and weeping, 
and t mourning,” and the father entered to take the last look of 
what he, too, had dearly loved, the feelings of the wife were over- 
whelmed by those of the mother; and she bitterly repruached him, as 
the cause of ber boy’s death. ‘‘Did you not promise, day after day, 
that the surgeon should come to inoculate him? But he is dead—and [ 
have now no child?” 

This lesson, it may well be supposed, sank deeper into Mount Doyne’s 
heart than on other; but he said it came too late. It might be so for him 
—though my belief is, that, in worldly as well asin spiritual things, there 
is hope, even at the eleventh hour—nay, more than gene if 
the mind se wili it. It was well said by Napoleon, that ‘impossible is 
the adjective of fools.” Nothing weds us so closely to immortality as 
habitual firmness. A resolved man can be, if it so pleases him, another 
Alexander. 

* * . 7 * 

“You might well glve me rue, and wormwood, and nettles, Milly, as 
a wedding dowry,” murmured the Lady of Castle Mount Doyne, one 
bleak December night, as the old nurse was fanning with her apron the 
uncertain blaze of a wood fire in her solitary chamber. ‘How the 
noise below distracts my poor head !—they have seized every thing.” 

« Auld Morty told me that master might have got off the sheriff's sale 
—only somehow he forgot to sign something.—But eh! sure it was the 
way of the family, they say. Itis not sae in my ain country.” 

‘The lady smiled—but with such sadness, one would rather she had 
wept. 

«Keep a good heart, lady-dear,” said the old steward, kindly; “ mas- 


ter’s friends will never desert him—tisn’t in an Irish heart to look cou!d | have scared the gentle state from its propriety; and the arrival of the 


on the unfortunate. Och! they know too much of that same to think 

easy of it. Sure it’s himself that has the grand friends in Dublin. Why 

not!—an’ he of such an ould, ancient family—and the sheriff and all the 
ople’s gone now?” 

“Taste a morsel of this, Misthress, honey,” chimed in our former ac- 

uaintance, Molly Maggs; “it’s as nate a hare as iver was snared. Bat 
Beetle caught it a purpose for ye—knowing I had the thrue Frinch way 
o’ dressin’ it; he thought it nourishin’-like, and that it might rise ye’r 
heart.” 

“Thrue for ye, Mistress Maggs, said Morty, as he followed the 
housekeeper out of the room; “and it ill go hard if I can’t finda drop 
o’ the rale sort (wine I mean) to keep the life in the craythur—though 
the devil of an agent thought he swept the cellar, as well as every thing 
else, clane out.” 

“‘ My bitter curse light on him with the light of heaven, every hour he 
sees it!’ responded the housekeeper; “ it was a pity the masther wasn't 
more sharper-like; I only hope she'll last till he comes back.” 

“‘Oh! the doctor, God bless him, said she might hould for a week yet; 
and he was to be back to-morrow.” 

‘Fhe woman smiled.—‘ Morty, ye'r as bad asa natural. Who ever 
thought of heedin’ what the poor masther said to that. What did he 
ever know in regard of time, except that it past, bad luck to it, like a 
thief as it is, and, by the same token, took every thing along with it.— 
There’s one comfort left. If the things are all cleared out, the people 
are cleared too; there’s none stayed out of the housefull, that gathered 
when there was full and plenty for them;—but, Morty, ye’ra know- 
ledgeable man, and have read a dale 0’ doctor’s books in ye’r time; did 
ye ever find if there was much in the differ betwixt the heart of a poor, 
and the heart of a rich body—I mean in the size 2?” 

“*T can’t say [ever did,”’ answered Morty, after a pause. 

“‘Well, then, upon my soul, that’s quarer still,” observed the house- 
keeper. “I wonder if the priest could tell what makes the differ in 
people, if it isn’t the size of the heart?” 

** Where’s the good o’ botherin’ ye’rself with the like o’ that, in ye’r 
ould age, woman a-live? Don’t go to ask the priest any sich ques- 
tlons; it would be like wantin’ to pick the confessions out o’ him; so be 
easy.’ 

Well, God help us! we live ina dark world, where all is wonder- 
ful ;”” and thus, having unknowingly echoed the sentiment of our best 

hilosophers, Molly sccsmpunied Beste in search of the cordial wine, 
or “the misthress,” whom they, at all events, bad not deserted in her 
adversity. 

The same evening, on a soiled sheet of coarse letter paper, by the 
light of a miserable candle, Mrs. Mount Doyne wrote to her husband. 

“ Charles—first and last object of my earnest love—come fo me, for 
Tam dying. You said you would return by to-morrow; yet a ‘emr— 
forgive me, dearest—but I do fear — may procrastinate, and thai you 
may not be here to receive my last breath, and with it my parting bles- 
singing. Ihave also, my husband, to request your forgiveness for ha- 
ving often perhaps given you pain, though I meant it for your own 
good. Once—and bitter is the remembrance—once I was cruel; it was 
when our child lay dead; then, indeed, I was unkind—and unkind to 
you, too—to you who loved me so dearly. [ will not attempt to refer 
to the past—it is past for us; but for you, in this world there is a future, 
though not for me. Let me, therefore, conjure you, by every beloved 
and holy tie, to i 

The unhappy lady did not finish the sentence; and the letter was dis- 

atched, a few hours after it was written, with a postscript from the 
aithful Morty, stating that his pour mistress had expired a few moments 
after the pen had dropped from her hand. 

Some weeks after this, an advertisement appeared in the county pa- 
pers, announcing the sale of the estate of Castle Mount Doyne; and 
on the very day when the purchase was concluded, and the estate of 
his ancestors passed into the hands of strangers, Mount Doyne left bis 
native country for ever. 





had * * 


Some said he entered into foreign service; and this idea was con- 
firmed by a French officer’s stating that there was a brave Irish gentle- 
man in his regiment, who was universally beloved, and would have 
been respected but fora prevailing indulgence in a habit of indecision, 
which induced him to “ put off” every thing that could be delayed, and 
that eventually blighted his prospects. He described him as being sing 
gularly handsome, but of a melancholy aspect—-deticient in energy 
every where but in the batile-field. He was never in time on parade; 
and the officers used to distinguish him as the ‘date Lieutenant Doyne.” 
The termination of his career was at least characteristic. He was ral- 
lied by his comrades, the night before an anticipated battle, on his well- 
known failing. 

“‘T will be in time for once,” he replied gravely, “for procrastination 
has cost me already too much.”’ He was in time, and he was the first 
man who fell. ‘You see,’’ he said to a companion in arms, “ that I 
have gained my death by being in time. Ispeak sincerely; death is a 
gain to me—for there is nothing I would live for.” A miniature was 
found on his bosom, evidently the counterpart of the portrait of a fe- 
male that had been sold among the decorations of Castle Monnt 
Doyne. H. 

—ge— 
THE PREMIER AND HIS WIFE. 
A Story of the Great World.—By the Rev. Geo. Chroly. 

Charles Monfort’s history, from fifteen to five-and-twenty might be 
comprised in three words, Eton, St. James’s, the Guards. The first had 
sent him forth a tolerable scholar and an intolerable coxcomb; the se- 
cond had made him a King’s page, and taught him the glory of a pair 
of epaulets, and the wisdom of seeing much, and saying as litile about it 
as possible ; and the third had initiated him into the worst mess and the 
best company in London, into the art of walking St. James’s Street 
six hours a-day, and balancing the loss by the productive employment 
of asmany of the nightat the Clubs, conclading with a mission to the 
Peninsula, which returned him with a new step in the Gazette, a French 
ball through his arm and a determination to die a generalissimo. 

But what ere the determinations of men, even of guardsmen? His 
first intelligence, on rejoining his fellow promenaders on the Campagna 
Selice of St. James’s Street, was, that fate had decided against his lau- 
rels. The venerable Earl, his uncle, was on that bed, from which the 


stanchest devotion to the bottle, and the minister for the time being, | 


could not save him. A fit of apoplexy had wound up the arrears of the 
physicians. Expeditions as art might be, nature outran her: 
the most rapid and royal practitioner in town could prescribe a second 
specific for the Earl, the world had lost one of its “best of men,” and 
steadiest bons vivants—the Treasury one of its most vigorous voters, the 
— one of its most persevering patrons, and Charles Montfort his only 
chance of rivalling Napoleon or Wellington. 


and before | 


Charles's father was still alive, and « brother stood between himself 


and the title. But an Earidom in yretpent, or possibility, made him a 
more important object than he bad been twenty-four hours before. It 
was decided, in a grand council of the family, that the son of so ancient 
a house was fit for better things than the thrust ofa French bayonet. A 
hint fromthe Treasury, which was solicitous of keeping up an interest 
in the family, poiated out diplomacy as the most natural career for the 
cadet of the noble house; and Charles, with such sighs as a King’s 
page nurtured into the guardsmea can heave for any thing under the 
moun, wore his epaulets for the last time, when at Court he kissed 
the King’s haud, on his appoinment to the Secretaryship of the Tuscan 
mission. 

Nelson said, in his sailor-like way, ‘ That he never met an Italian who 
was not a fiddler or a scoundrel.”—But to the honourable Charles Mont- 
fort, Tuscany was a bed of roses. Whatever the Court may have be- 
come during the last ten years, it was then the consummate scene of la 
belle fulie, ‘The men were all preux of the first distinction, high-bred, 
happy, and heroic—the women, the perfection of grace, constancy, and 
quadrilling. All wasaccomplishment. Dukes ted their own orchestras, 
Marchionesses presided at the piano, Sovereign Princes made chansons. 
and premier Barons played the trambone. ‘The whole atmosphere was 
music. ‘The influence spread from the ear to the heart, and /ingua Tos- 
cana required no bocca Romana to transfuse into the very ‘“ loney dew,” 
of the tender passion. ; 

It is true, that there was not much severity of labour going on in this 
land of Cythera. The envoys were not often compelled to forego the 
toilette forthe desk, nor the beaux secretaires to give up their lessons on 
the guitar for the drudgery of copying dispatches. A “protocol” would 


Morning Post, once a week from London, with the account of routs in 
in which they had not shared, and the anticipation of dinners and dé- 
jeuiinés which they were never to enjoy, was the only pain which 
Diplomacy suffered to raise a ripple on the tranquil surface of its 
soul. 

Tie Tuscan ladies are proverbially the most frightful among the fe- 
males of Italy, a country to which nothing but patriotic blindness, or 
poetic rapture, ever attributed the perfection of womanhood. But all 
the world goes to Tuscany—of all the Italian principalities, the one 
which offers least to the lover of the arts, past or present, but which has 
the softest name. Romance is the charm of the sex; and all the fairest 
of the fair, of every land, tend to Florence, like shooting stars darting 
from every quarter of the heavens to the zenith. And fairest of the 
fair was the Sade Matilda Mowbray. The description of female beauty 
is like the description of pictures and churc)ies, out of taste; and, like 
the architect of old, who desired to rest his claims, not on his words, 
but on his performances, Lady Matilda’s charms are best told by whet 
they effected. In the first hour after her display at Court, the honour- 
able Charles Montfort quarrelled, pro tempore, with the Countess Caris- 
sima Caricoletta. In a week, he confined himself to a single opera box, 
and that the Lady Matilda’s—and in a month, he had constituted himselt 
her declared attendant, abandoned the Casino and five guinea points, 
drawn upon himself the open envy of the cavalieri, and carned the irre- 
concilable hostility of as many duchesses and countesses as would have 
made a female legion of honour. 

The Lady Matilda had not much in ber favour—she was only young, 
animated, and beautiful. Her rivals were pre,eminent in rouge and ro- 
mance. The cavalieri wondered round all the eircles, ice in hand, 
how aman of the secretary’s tact could contrast the brown skins, fire 
darting eyes, and solid shapes of the enchantresses of Florence, with 
the niaiseriesof the English physiognomy, with dove-like eyes, cheeks 
of rose, and the proportions of asylph. But the secretary had been but 
six months in Tuscany, and that must account forit. His education was 
incomplete; he was still but a Jarbare; and he would still require six 
months to mature his taste, make him see the beauties of ahalf negro 
skin, and worship a female cento of rappee, macaroni, and airs from the 
last opera. 

But the Lady Matilda had her admirers even among the cavalieri. 
She possessed one charm, to which the foreign heart has been sensitive 
inevery age from Clovis, and in every corner of the continent, from 
the White Sea to the Black. She was the mistress of five thousand 
pounds sterling a-year; asum which, when converted into any shape 
cognizable by the foreign eye, rixdollar, franc, or milrea, seemed iufi- 
| nite. She had at oncea Polish prince at her feet, a German sovereign, 
| with a territory of a dozen square miles, and anarmy of half aregiment, 
| honouring her each night with tho «.pptteatun fur her hand, in the first 
valse—and an Ex-French count, who had been distinguished in the 
the runawayfrom Leipsic, and the runaway from Waterloo, until he 
had become so expert in fugitation, that he had run away from his cre- 
ditors and his king alike, in Paris, and was free to exhibit his showy 
figure, and a dozen stars, at every ridotto, ball, and billiard-table in 
Christendom. The Lady Matilda was not born acoquette; but 

“Who can hold a fire within his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus?” 
In this blaze of cordons, and perpetual glow of homage, what female 
heart, not absolutely stone, could resist a little nitrification? Besides, 
the dolce far aiente, which an Englishman devotes to the infernal gods 
every hour he remains under his own foggy sky, molested by the sight 
of the myriads round him, all busily making their way through life. is 
the very principle of existence under the bluest of heavens, and in an 
atmosphere which burns out the activity of man at the summer heat of 
150 of Reaumur. Those who must slut theircasements at ten in the 
morning, or be roasted alive, find the necessity of consuming the next 
six hours ia sleep, and the next in paying or receiving the atten- 
tions due to the sex in every quarter of the globe. The Chevalier melts 
down the twelve desperate hours of his day in regulating his musta- 
ches, counting his fortunes at Faro, or preparing those exquisite civili- 
ties of the moment, those tmpromptus fuits a loisir, which establish a 
lord among wits, and a wit among lords; the brilliant fanfaren of a 
brilliant circle; and among women, the happy title of the ‘ most 
dangerous of men.”” With the fairer portion of the earth, the natural 
resource is a French novel, or a poodle, inveterate scandal, or a cabinet 
council with Madame Vaurien, the most celebrated merchande that 
ever added loveliness to the lovely onthe sunny side of the Apennines. 

In this world of rapture and yawning, this central paradise of passion 
indescribable, and tediousness beyond a name, the Lady Matilda was 
gradually assimilating to the clime. She had already discovered that 
English reserve was a remnant of the criginal Pict, which could not be 
abolished too soon by an aspirant after the graces. The Polish prince 
was found to be essential to her toilet; the German potentate was the 
best carrier of an opera-glass within the limits of civilization, and the 
ex-nide-de-camp of the ex-emperor was the soul of quadrilles, polo- 
noises, and pasala Turque. The fair Matilda was on the point of be- 
coming a figurante of the most ardent quality—when Montfort stept in 
between her and this height of foreign fame. He was handsome, manly 
and sineere. ‘The heart of the lady recovered its right tone, like an in- 











strument struck by the master’s hand. The foreign plating was found 
light beside the solid material of his honourable heart and matured un- 
derstanding. The mustached adorers grew tiresome. Foreign love- 

making is an art, and when the secret is found out, the whole affair is | 
too easily copied to be worth caring for. But Montfort had not been 
long enough in the school to have acquired the style. He was in love, | 
seriously, gravely, with his whole sober soul. Let the world, whether 

of St. James’s or St. Petersburgh, say what it will, this is the true victor 
after all, 


} 


saw this gentle heaven and earth but a pestilent congregation of vapours, | 
when he was seen at Court only to be pronounced dull, and sat in the | 
opera-box of the brilliant Condessa di Cuor’-ardente, like one of the 


fair Matilda pronounced him instinctively the most animated of all com- 
panions, the most intellectual of all envoys, and the most promising of | 
all lords and masters tobe. Obsolete as the phrase is, and suspiciou 
it makes the history, they were both prodigionsly in love. 
But the denouement lingered; for Of all passions the true one has the 
| least power of the tongue. 


> d> 





That member which acquires such sudden | 

| faculties in general alter a month of matrimony, is as generally para- | 

ilyseda month before. Montfort, Ly nature eloquent, and by habit con- 

| versant in the happiest turns of levee langnage, found his art of speech 
unable to express what his footman could have told in three werds 

| The Lady Matilda, the mistress of three languages, could not find one 

\ to say for her what lay before her glance in the first page of every novel 


a “L’homme qui rit,” says Voltaire, ‘‘n’est pas dangerenx.” | from the Earl and the Mi 
rhe adage is true in more than politics. And when Montfort « pulled | bower of Armi 
his hat upon his brows,” forgot, like Hamlet, his custom of exercise, and | still something 


| on the first night of the Session would be conside 
. . . : he / he Ses: sidered as a favour. 
carved Cupids on the back of her gilded chair, the English heart of the | rf me 


on her dressing-table. But there is a time for all things, and the time 
for the recovery of their organs was at band. J 

Montfort and his fair one had met at a bal masqué—danced together, 
supped together, put on, and taken off their masks togefber. Still the 
mysterious word which each pined to utter, was unpronounced, when 
the lady chaperon came to declare that it was the hour of retiring. The 
command was like the law of the Medes and Persians, and Montfort 
saw with a sigh the withdrawing vision of that beauty which carried 
away all hisaspirations. As he was leaning, in the true lover-like wist- 
fulness, on the rose-wreathed balustrades of the concert-room, his ear 
was caught by a whisper from one of the attendants. The fellow was 
hurrying one of the fiddlers to get rid of his task, to change his sifk dra- 
peries for a surtout, his instrument for a case of pistols, and be onthe 
watch at the corner of the Casa Doralice. The name startled Montfort. 
The Lady Matilda tenanted the two-and-twenty marble saloons of the 
Casa. e sprang from his position to seize his informant; bat as the 
crowd were gathering at that moment round a Signora with an irresisti- 
ble voice, and a panache presented to her by the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias be might as well have charged a division of cuiressiers. The valet 
escaped, and Montfort’s sole resource was to fly on the wings of the 
wind to the Casa Doralice. 

But when did “the course of true love run smooth?” The night 
without was the most formidable contrast to the night within. ‘Tempest 
in all its shapes was doing its wild will from the Zenith to the Nadir. 
Thunder, lightning, and rain had met, as if by general consent, to cele- 
brate their orgies over the capital of Tuscany. Cavalry, cabriolets, 
and chasseurs, all had disappeared, and the lover, raging with impatience, 
fear, and passion, felt how empty a thing itis to be but an ambassador, 
or even that more potential thing, the secretary to an ainbassador. 

However, the lady’s danger prohibited delay, and throwing his cloak 
round him, he rushed into the deserted streets, through ways that might 
have repulsed Hannibal or Napoleon at the head of ther braves, and 
under a deluge from skies and roofs, which left little to be filled up by 
the imagination on thisside of Niagara. 

The streets of Florence at the best of times share but little of the illa- 
mination of the nineteenth century. The little Virgins in the niebes. 
had all put out their lamps—the last ray of sanctity or safety had expired 
on the first blast, through a circuit of five miles of streets, that even in 
daylight make one of the most difficult tours of Europe. An English- 
man in a foreign city, is proverbially of all animals the most easily Pe. 
plexed. He loses his way by nature. Montfort was no more gilted 
with the “ organ of direction” than the rest of his countrymen, and at 

the first turning from the palace, and while the flash of its hundred win- 
dows was still gleaming in his eyes, he was as much astray as if he had 
bivouacked in an American prairie. 

But Cupid never deserts his true votaries. The storm which had 
drenched him, and the darkness which had forced him to feel his wa 
from portico to portico, brought bim full upon an overturned coach. 
group of muffled figures were round it, and the twinkle of a lantern in 
one of their hands, showed him the fair Matilda fainting on the shoulder 
of a tall ruffian, witha mask on his face, and a huge Inspruck cut-and- 
thrust flourishing in his hand. 

This wes an adventure in the established style. A mere considerate 
lover would have paused to ascertain whether the design was upon the 
lady’s person or her purse; whether she was not carried off with her 
own consent,and whether an intruder might not get the Inspruck cut- 
and-thrust through his precordia. But Montfort wasin love al’ Anglaise, 
which pevbenins a all kinds of frenzies. He rushed upon the group,— 
they guthered round the leading cavalier,—some of the straggling police 
cameup,—a regular mélée ensued. Pis‘ol-shots were fired, sabre-cuts 
were exchanged; and after a skirmish of afew moments, in which the 
Italians thought that they were assailed by the majesty of the fiends im 
person, the peroxysm finished by Montfort’s finding the bandits fled, the 
street empty,the chaperon clinging to his knees, the fair Matilda breath- 
less in his arms, and the whole drenched from top to toe in sheets of im- 
mitigable rain. 

The morning rose in poetic glory. Homer's Aurora never scattered 
her roses more profusely than on the skirts of the retiring storm. The 
story of Montfort’s heroism, and the lady's escape, had run through 
every boudoir before its fair tenants had drawn out the first papillot. A 
rescue is, by all the laws of romance, an irresistible claim. In the 
course of that memorable day, Montfort found his lost faculty of speech 
the Lady Matilda had acknowledged his right to the hand which he bad 
so gallantly preserved, and at her soirée the whole circle of the Tuseen 
comms id fant presetited theniselves with renewed homage; the German 
Prince and M. le Comte alone sending their excuses, as “ suffering under 
sudden and severe colds.” ‘Their indisposition was severe, for the 
Court Chronicle rapidly let out the secret. The Count’s cold had 
taken the form of a pistol-shot in his knee, which disqualified him 
for Mazurkas for life, and the German Landgrave had, by the same 
unaccountable accident, received a sword-cut across his cheek, which 
laid it open, and swept away one half of his mustaches for the rest 
of his days. The nature of the night’s adveatures was now disclosed, 
but the agents were gone. The German had made up bis mind to carry 
off the heiress. The Count had nothing to do with his time, but a great 
deal to do with his last half roleau of Napoleons. The German offered 
to make it awhole one. The Count’s heroism was at his service to the 
last extremity. The affair was commonplace, and before a week it was 

numbered wiih the things that were. 

The close of that week brought a dispatch from England. A long 
dry dry letter from a female cousin informed him, “ by the Earl’s de- 
sire,” that he was now Lord Castleton, the last hope of the family ; his 
poe i brother — oa of the combined effects of a steeple chase 
and a county election; fatigue and the due quantity of popular o 
finished the work of Oxford port, and the chamgagie of the Clarendon 
The stamina of the young lord was not sufficiently iron for this discip- 
line, and the British empire suddenly lost a legislator. The new lord 
was now summoned peremptorily to England. 

Montfort was distracted at the news. Of his brother he had seen but 
little, and known less. But the decencies of sorrow once done, how 
was he to leave his bel tesoro behind? ~The lady herself settled the ques- 
tion atonce. She would marry him,—when and where he pleased. 
‘In Florence then,” exclaimed the lover, “ happiness cannot come too 
soon.” “In England,” sighed the lady, “for I am determined in all 
things, in mind andin marriage, to be English.” The sentiment raised 
her higher than everinthe Englishman’s heart ; “In England be it then.” 
The carriages were ordered, the passports sealed, the farewells made, 
the couriers on horseback, and in twelve hours, the chaperon, the lady 
the lover, and a whole cavern of whiskered valets and chaperoned fem- 
mes de chambre, were whirling on the noble road to Genoa, to the Co- 
mice, Nice,—and that city where all the roads of the world meet, the 
city of cities,—Lendon. 

‘The marriage was happy, under all its circumstances. The weather 
was summer, the season was the elite of a London winter, the ceremony 
was performed by an archbishop, the equipages were built by the royal 
coacumaker, the Morning Post exceeded its usual eloquence in the pane- 
gyric on the bride, the dresses, the breakfast, and the liveries; a royal 
duke handed the lady to her carriage, and the happy pair drove offamid 
the loudest acclamations of the most numerous crowd that had atiended, 


| within memory, at the Jermyn Street of St. James's. 


' A month of rapture passed; a second month, singularas the tale may 
be, and the young lord was on the point of commencing his third lune 
de micl, inconceivable as the idea is, when he received a double dispatch 
i nistry, to come up te towa. Rinaldo in the 

Ga Was never more staitled by the recollection that he had 
to do in the world. ‘The Earl’s letter announced to him 
that he had been elected for one of the family boroughs; and the Minis- 
ter’s expressed, inthe blandest terms of office, how signally his presence 
} Cas- 
tleton flung the letters from him, and vowed retirement fur life. Buthis 
Matilda forbade the resolution like a heroine, and offered to accompany 
him instantly into the very focus of ambitious politics, Downing- 
street, if such should be the necessities of a lord anda legislator. Re- 


sistance to reason and smiles together was useless, and the Lowers and 
i fj tts 


were left t ehind with many a regret, but with Roman firmness; a 
long adieu was bace to streams and groves, and before the time so 
anxiousty appointed by the Minister, the (ravelling-carriage-and-four of 
the married lovers was delving its way through the solid atmosphere of 
London. 2 

Castieton’s qualities were known to the leaders of office, and seldom 
as the emergencies of Tuscan diplomacy called on energies of a higher 
kind than the transmission of the Diario, or the folding of a letter, yet @ 
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man of talent will even fold his letter ina way different from a dunce. 

communications on his arrival, relative to Italian affairs, had given a 
striking impression of his intelligence, and the result was a note frem 
the premier, requesting him to pregess the Address. 

This request it was next to impossible to decline. He showed the 
note to the partner of all his secrets, and she confirmed bim in his ac- 

uiescence. He spoke the address, was complimented by both sides of 

e House on its manliness and eloquence. The leader of Opposition 
“regretted that such abilities should have embarked in a cause so fatal 
to all the principles of the Constitution.” The Premier silenily shook 
him bythe hand. The subordinates of the Ministry crowded round him 
with their congratulations, aud as he passed through the lobby, his ear 
fed on a buzz which passed into his heart of hearts. From that day forth, 
Castleton was a politician. 

Time fies, and neither men nor Ministries can escape its rules, as it 
posses by. The Session turbulent, the debates anxious, the Opposition 
stronger thanever. Castleton spoke often, and well. But while he was 
buckling on his armour for the national cause, retorting logic by logic, 
and earning hear hims innumerable from the Treasury bench, where was 
the Lady Matilda ?—sitting alone, blinding her bright eyes with the last 
dreary nove!, and longing to see the first grey light through the windows, 
which anneunced the hour of the division. 

Castleton came duly home, but it was after a night of feverish excite 
ment, with a paliid cheek and faltering tongue, to hurry, after a few 
words of kindness, to hischamber, and there linger out the day unseeing 
and unseen but by his wife, or perhaps his physician. 

The lady remoustrated in vain.—His constant reply was, that he owed 
a duty to his country which it would be unmanly not to fulfil. The Ses- 
sion would be over in a week, and then for ibe country, Matilda, and 
bappiness again. 

e week passed, but the session had only grown more perplexed. 
The debates were now perpetual, and Castleton’s assistance was felt to 
be of so much value, that even his day was broken in upou by frequent 
summonses to Downing Street. On his return one morning after a de- 
bate of peculiar agitation, he found Matilda with her head resting on the 
table, beside which she had passed the night. She was asleep, and as 
he stepped softly towards her----the morning light fell on her features 
with a gleam so pallid, that he thought she was actually dead or dying. 
He raised her in terror, and saw then for the first time the full effect that 
this watching and anxiety had produced on her young beauty. 

“We must go to the country at once, Matilda,” said he, pressing her 
pale cheek to his bosom; “this life does not suit eitherof us. Befere te- 
morrow morning, we must be many a mile from this spot of perpetual 
fever.” Matilda was all delight at the thought. 

At dinner, a note marked “ most private and confidential,” was hand- 
edto him. It was from the Minister, requesting ‘his ‘immediate pre- 
sence.” He found cio man in a state of serious agitation. ‘ Lord 
Castleton,” said he, “I have no resefves with you; a man of your ho- 
nour is made to be trusted. That pitiful fellow,” and he named one of 
the most bustling members of his cabinet, “is endeavouring to outwit 
us. I have certain knowledge that he is at this moment making terms 
with the enemy, and that if we suffer him to remain among us another 
night, wherever the disgrace may lie, the fall will be ours.” Castleton 
“fully agreed with the view which his lo-dship had taken—he had long 
seen that a game was going on, and he had only wanted tle Minister's 
permission to expose it.” 

The Premier half embraced him. “You have now my full permis- 
sion,” was the answer; ‘and that you may execute this act no less of 
justice than of public good with the more weight, my colleagues have 
come to a determination to request your acceptaace of his office. 

Castleton recoiled. The recollection of his promise flashed across 
him; he declined the appointment, “high as it was, and gratifying to all 
his feelings.” ‘ 

But the Minister had too strong an interest in the question, to be repul- 
sed by what he considered as mere political coquetry. ‘he discussion 
lasted for a considerable time, during which Castleton was beaten from 
point to point, until, nothing loath, he yielded, and walked home that 
— to communicate to Matilda that she was the wife of a Secretary of 

tate. 

The appointment justified the Minister's sagacity. Castleton, assisted 
by the impression of his new official rank, produced a powerful effect in 
the House. The intriguer was the first to feel the change; and the indig- 
nant lashing which he received on the first attempt to defend and re- 
criminate, put him out of the pale at once. Real talentis inevitably de- 
veloped by the oceasion, and the Secretary, ina short time, equally sur- 

rised his friends and enemies by his skill, activity, and force in debate. 
The tide now rapidly turned, and he had the honour of steering the 
lucky vessel of the Ministry into harbour. Opposition relaxed, and the 

Session closed with a triumphant majority for Ministers,—[ To be Con- 


tinued. ] —p— 
FLEA-OLOGICAL RESEARCHES. 


Last night, pursuing wy path injan idle yet observant mood, over Black- 
fria’s-bridge, and along New Surry-street, my attention was attracted 
by a little show-box, stationed outside the pathway, lit up inside like a 
magic lanthorn, and adorred by a very nodest transparency, on which 
was emblazoned, in ilivminated letters, the prodigious intelligence, that 
within might be seen “a brass cannon, drawn by two fleas !—a superb 
brazen car, by three :—a French diligence, by ive!—and a model of a 
tortoise, supported by four !—and all for the small charge of one penny !” 

So, Ipeeped through the magnifying glass, and saw the miniature 
lions executing their evolutions merrily in the tropical climate of the 
show-box. They were harnessed neatly round the neck by a yoke of 

olden wire, which was plaited in continuation, to form traces for each 
airy stud, thus leaving them to comparative liberty to pick their several 
steps, like Mr. Foot Hayne’s carriage-horses—(the idea of which is pro- 
fessedly borrowed from the Guacho of the Pampas, but reaily stulen 
from the Professor in New Surry-street ) The little black cattle pulled 
all together, very nicely, along » sheet of white paper in the bottom of 
the box; “‘ because,” as the professor explained to me, “ they couldn't 
get any other way.” Ile had relays of all the performers and vehicles 
—complete “doubles” of the dramatis persone, like a Parisian ma- 
nager; and (here they lay in a corner, on their backs—cannon, diligence, 
triumphal car, and tortoise—(or rather turtle, if I might judge from its 
fletness)—the tiny steeds still yoked by the necks, kicking up their heels 
in the air, and “resting themselves,” as the Professor assured me. Ac- 
cording as the dnpitentes in requisition on the stage accomplished their 
grand march to the foot-light, or to my magnificent opera-glass, they 
were unceremoniously streeled back by the wand of their prompter, 
who thus gave them an opportunity of following their noses anew, 
which they invariably did, starting with a mettlesome skip, as if glad to 
be allowed to use their legs in any way, and heartily tired of “resting 
themselves” hy hanging in chains. 

I found the Flea-ological Professora very communicative savant in his 
way, and so (on Sir Walter Scott’s hint) unceremoniously entered into 
conversation with him. Iwanted to steal an opinion as to what would 
relieve the pain of a flea-bite. (‘‘ Very annoying, so it is!” to thin- 
skinned people like me.) Alas! he couldn't tell me; but he gave me 
some interesting information concerning the “natural history” of his 
menagerie, for which he seemed to entertain a parental affection. 

“Lord bless you, sir!” cried he, “the poor little hannimals never 
urtsme. I never lets em be right down droughty, as it were, but 
suckles ‘em all twice a day regularly on my harm or on the back of my 
and; but if they was near hempty, you see they'd nip wickedly. I had 
my own trouble before. { could bring em to this degree of perfection. 
Now brass wire, for one thing would not do for traces—it gave ’em a 
verdygreasy disease in the neck and stomach, and spuilt their happetites. 
Silk was always dangling in their feet, or felting into their paper carpet, 
and it has a drag, a kind of spring in it that they hobject to. Nothing 
but silver or gold collars will sarve ’em. Then I must have rough paper 
for ’em to stick their toes in; Itricd’em on Perry’s, and on glazed, but 
they slipped as if they were onice. Parchui at's too cold for ‘em, and 
it cockles with my lamp heat. At first I had tin cases of ot water under 
the paper, but that would cool in the frost, you see, and now I’ve got a 
lamp instead, burning wight and dey; a great improvement—it makes 
‘em as brisk as bees in the sunshine. 
be changed ee: sir, or the wheels wouldn’t turn, with all the 
fuzz that the little cattle kick up.” 

“‘ How long do your performers live in this line of life?” asked. 

“ Why, sir, [have two pair yoked under the legs of that ’ere tortoise 
lying an its back these two months past,” replied the Professor, “and 
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chance walking. They are his feet as ‘twere, and they feed very well 
indeed. (They'll live aslong as they feed; no longer, I ‘sure you.) 
But I had one fellow worth one hundred times his weight in gold, that I 
suckled twenty eight months wanting a day, and that was the oldest fea 
I ever was acquainted with. He knew how to elp imself properly ; but 
tis not every one that has its knack. The nicest point of my French 
yoke of five in the dilly, is, that the wire-plait-aruess hallows hevery one 
to bite at once, and to take cleverly. I solda pretty pair that skipped 
in gold chains, to a gemman who wanted to show 'em to his Majesty, 
but the gemman wasn't up to the feeding in chains, and so they died, } 
hear.” 


jobs,” said f. 

“O Lord bless you, nosir!” replied he, ‘I does it with the naked hye. 
T’other night one beast took sick or sulky, and I threw him into the 
mud and yoked another to the cannon by the light of my lamp ere.— 
I’ve capital sharp hyes. I made two holler needles to hunscrew—one 
eld a humberelia that would hopen! and the other eld a flea anda gold 
chain tied to it,—all done by the nakedhye! Butthey were abad street 
show! People couldn’t see ’em! So FE sold em.” 

“ Did you ever yoke any beetles?” Tasked, “'They’re very strong.” 
“No, sir, never!” replied the Professor. ‘A beetle, of course, would 
draw hany think! but the cur’osity is in these ’ere small thinks. I tried 
dogs’ and cats’ fleas, bnt they took sulk, and wouldn’t feed the very 
second time; so they’d die, you know, and, of course, wouldn't do. If 
might keep a dog or cat, to be sure, to nurse ’em, but that would be hex- 
pensive, and I’d be too dependent; forif the dog was hout a-fighting, 
or the cat gone a wisiting, the cattle might be starved.—No, no! Our 
— are the honely ones for draft, and the’re always welcome to my- 
self!” 

Here's a natural Philosopher, thought I. Happy in exerciging the 
tender cares of a Pelican nurse to twenty-eight of my mortal foes, the 
backbiting family of Pulex Irritans! 

All this time a select gaping crowd was gathering abeut the Professor, 
trying to save their pennies by listening to his lecture. He was just in 
the midst of an interesting and sorrowful story of the miscarriage of the 
tandem hannimal of the Dilly, when I felt the soft hand of a street ac- 
coucheurin my pocket. * * * 

ree 


SAYINGS FROM EUGENE ARAM. 


It has been observed, that wherever you see a flower in a coltage gar- 
den, ora birdcage atthe window, you may feel sure that the cottagers 
are better and wiser than thelr neighbours. 
The colours of our existence were doomed before our birth—our sor- | 
rows and our crimes ;—millions of ages back, when this hoary earth | 
was peopled by other kinds, yea! ere its atoms had formed ons layer 
of its present soil, the eternal and the all-seeing Ruler of the universe, 
had kere fixed the moment of our birth and the limits of our career. 





on which we gaze and hang,—the cloud, and tree, and the swarmin 
waters,—al! are one vast panorama of death!” a 
— 
DR. FRANCIA, THE DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY, 
From a recent English Publication. 

It has been well remarked by a philosophical historian of our own 
island, that our estimate of personal merit is relative to the common 
faculties of mankind. The aspiring efforts of genius and virtue, either 
in active or speculative life, are measured not so much by their real ele- 
vation, as by the height to which they ascend above the leveb of their 





“‘T suppose you have good magnifying ginsses for your harnessing | age and country. 


Of the various distinguished characters whom the South American 
revolution has dragged forth from the bosom of obscurity, to enact a 
splendid part inthe great drama of their country’s independenee, none 
so appositely illustrates the profound observation of Gibbon as the sub. 
jectof this paper—Dr. Jose Gaspard Rodriguez de Francia, the present 
ruler of Paraguay. 

While the attention of the European world has been fixed with con. 
ceatrated gaze on the splendid deeds of a Bolivar—on the melanchol 
fate of an Iturbide—or, more recently, on the contemptible career of a 
Pedro—it has remained in singular ignorance of the history of this ex. 
traordinary man. The faint glimmerings of light that have, from time 
to time, broken through the impenetrable veil of more than Chinese poli. 
cy with which he has enshrouded his empire, have been treated as the 
amplifications of travellers, or the wild fictions of romance. The scep- 
| ticism of Europe, however, ought not to excite surprise, when we con- 
| sider timt,in South America itself—in those countries even situated on 
| the very threshold of his dominions—the most contradictory and con. 
flicting notions are entertained relative to this mysterious personage, 
By some he is looked upon asa philosopher, who, anxious to guard his 
fellow countrymen from the miseries of revolution, and to introduce 
civilization among them, had resolved on this system of insulation as 
the only effectual means of preserving them from the civil war to which, 
all the neghbouring states have been successively a prey :—others, again, 
regarded him as an usurper, whose object was to aggrandize himself by 
the ruin of his country :—a third party, remembering the revival of the 
order of Loyola in Europe—the name of which is so intimately con- 
nected with that of Paraguay—thought that they discovered in Francia 
an agent of the Jesuits;—while the enemies of South American inde. 
pendence, were pleased at the prospect of finding in the dictator a sup- 
porter of the fallen power, and avindicator of its disasters. At one 
time he was holding the governmentin the name of the queen-dowager 
of Poringal; and, at another, negotiating with Don Pedro, with a 
view to the coalition of Paraguay with Brazils. In fact, the days of 
PresterJohn and the Old Manof the Mountains were revived again in 
South America. 

Amid this host of fabulous and contradictory reports, the work of 





| MM. Reugger and Lonchamp appeared. They are the first Europeans 


who have revealed the secrets of this mysterious country, described tke 





“TItisahard life we bookmen lead. Our enjoyments are few and 
calm; our labour constant. We grow old beforé our time; we wither 
up; the sap of youth shrinks from our veins; there is no bound in our | 
step; it isa bitter life—a bitter life—a joytess life. I would [had never | 
commenced it. And yet the harshworld scowls upon us: our nerves are 
broken, and they wonder we are querulous; our blood curdles, aud they 
ask why we are not gay; our brain grows dizzy aad indistinct, arm, | 
shrugging their shoulders, they whisper their neighbours that we are 
’ 


It may be noted that the enthusiasts of learning and revery have, at 
one time or another in their lives, been, of all the tribes of men, the 
most keenly susceptible to love; their solitude feeds their passion; when 
love is once admitted to their hearts there isno countercheck to itsemo- 
tions, and no escape from its excitation. 


Woman, whose love is so much the creature of her imagination, al- 
ways asks something of mystery and conjecture in the object of herat- 
fection. Itisa luxury to her to perplex herself with a thousand appre- 
hensions; and the more restlessly her lover occupies her mind, the more 
deeply he enthrals it. 


The consciousness of how little individual genius can do to relieve 
the mass grinds out, as with a stone, all that is generousin ambition; 


and to aspire from the level of life is but to be more graspingly 
selfish. 


“Even the dreams of the philanthropist only tend towards equality; 
and where is equality to be found but in the state of thesavage? No: 
thought other wisc vive. burl nuw rcxard the yast lazar-house around 
us without bope of relief: Death is the sole physician!’ 

““ How poor, even in this beautiful world, with (he warm oun and fresh 
air about us, that alone are sufficient to make us g!ad, would he life, if we 
could not make the happiness of others!” 

Youth, beauty, pomp, what are these, in point of attraction, to a wo- 
man’s heart, when compared to eloquence !—the magic of the tongue is 
the most dangerous of all spells! 

There is acertain charm about great superiority of intellect, that 
windsinto deep affections which a much more constant and even amia- 
bility of manners in lesser men often fails to reach. 


A Socrates may claim it to-day—a Napoleon to-morrow; nay, a bri- 
gand chief, iilustrious in the gircle in which he lives, may call it forth no 
less powerfully than the peoesees failings of a Byron, or the sublime ex- 


cellence of the greater Milton. 


“This, to my mind,” said Aramat length, ‘is the most pleasing land- 
scape inthe whole country. Observe tlie bashful water stealing away 
among the woodlands. Methinks the wave is endowed witl an instinc- 
tive wisdom, that it thus shuns the werld.” 

The sterner powers that we arouse within us to combat a passion that 
can no longerbe worthily indulged are never afterwards wholly allay- 
ed. Like the allies which a nation summons to its bosom to defend 
itfrom its foes, they expel the enemy only to find a setilement for 
themselves. 

In the pure heart of agirlloving for the first time, love is far more eg- 
static than in man, inasmuch as it is unfevered by desire—love then and 
there makes the only state of human existence which is at ouce capable 
of calmness and transport! 

Mental activity and moral quietude are the two states which, were 
they perfected and united, would constitute perfect happiness. It is 
such @ union which constitutes all we imagine ol heaven, or conceive of 
the majestic felicity of a God! 

“We do indeed cleave the vast heaven of Truth with a weak and 
crippled wing: and often we are appalled in our way by a dread sense 
of the immensity around us, and of the inadequacy of our own 
strength.” 

“ As you see the spark fly upward,—sometimes not falling to the earth 
till it be dark and quenched,— thus soars, whither it recks not, so thatthe 
direction be chore, the luminons spirit of him who aspires to Truth ; nor 
will it back to the vile and heavy clay from which it sprang, until the 
light which bore it upward be no more !”’ 


“The susceptibilities that we create or refine by the pursuit of one 


actual condition of this new China, and lifted the veil that has so long 
enshrouded the modern Dionysius. Confined for several years within 
the lair of the dictator, theyhad ample opportunities of studying the 
character and habits of an animal, of more interest than any that the 


‘natural history of Paraguay presented; and the best security that can 


be offered of the truth and fidelity of the colouring of the picture, is simply 
the statement, that it might have cost them their heads tohave suffered 


| themselves tobe deceived as to the character of Dr. Francia. “Itis 
| thus,” says M. Reugger, ‘that self preservation obliges one who tra- 


verses the wilds of vast continents to study, even though they be not 
naturalists, the habits of the tiger and the jeguar.” 

The history of the revolution of Paraguay is so intimately identified 
with this extraordinary man, that it will be necessary,in order to fully 
| understand it, to briefly advert to his previous life and character.—Fran- 
cia wes born in the year 1762; his father wasa Frenchman, who, after 
residing several years at Lisbon, finally emigrated to Paraguay, where 
he marriedacreole lady, by whom he had several children. ‘The only 
professions open to the native youth of South America, previous to the 
revolution, were the church and the law. Francia was destined by his 
father for the former; and he accordingly received the first rudiments of 
education at a monkish seminary at Assumption. He subsequently re- 
paired to the university of Cordova de Tecuman, the Salamanca of the 
| New World, where he studied with considerable success, and was ad- 
mitted a doctor of theology; but his applieation to the canon law having 
given him 4 taste for jurisprudence, he resolved not to take the tonsure, 
and became an advocate. 

On his return to his country from the university, he entered with ar 
dour on his profession, and distinguished himself by an extraordinary 
combination of moral courage and integrity. Never did he sully his 
function by undertaking an unjust cause. Tie readily defended the weak 
against the strong—the poor against the rich. He exacted large fees 
from those only who couid pay, and especially from those who were dis- 
posed to litigation; but he was extremely disinterested in dealing with 
those clients who were eitherin humble circumstances, or were reluct- 
antly forced into courts by the injustice of others. His patrimony was 
| moderate, and he was not ambitious of increasing It. The half of a 
| town-house and a small estancia in the country, constituted his whole 
fortune, and so singular was his temper, that finding himself possessed 
of 800 dollars—a sum too great, in his opinion, for a single individual— 

he immediately proceeded to the gaming-table, and atone throw lost the 
| whole. 
| Unsocial in his disposition, passionately fond of study, and a professed 

libertine, he was never known to yield to either the soft emotions of 
love, or the more chastened pleasures of friendship. Surrounded by 
ignorance, destitute of literary resources, his knowledge of the world 
was of the most circumscribed order. He had, farther, the misfortune 
to be subject to fits of hypochondria—an hereditary disease in his family ; 
for his father was a man remarkable for his eccentricities—his brother 
and sister, lunatics. Francia became successively member of the Ca- 
bildo, and an Alcalde. In this capacity he displayed the same fearless 
integrity thet had distinguished him as an advocate. Devoted to one 
object—the protection of his native country from the tyrannical preten- 
sions of Spain—his conduct won him the attachment and esteem of all 
classes of his countrymen. 

In the year 1811 the people of Paraguay, impelled by the example of 
the neighbouring states, and —— remembrance of former wrongs, 
declared their political independence. A congress was immediately as- 
sembled, who deposed the Spanish governor, erecting in his stead a jun- 
ta, composed of a president, two assessors, and a secretary with a deli- 
berate voice: De Jose Gaspard Rodriguez de Francia was appointed to 
the latter office. This appointment was the stepping-stone to his future 
greatness; and he, in a very short time, became the soul of the new go- 
vernment. Evenatthis early period of his career, he appears to have 
conceived his great plan of isolation, which he has since so effectually 
accomplished; for he not only broke off all communication with the 
Argentine Republic, but he refused to furnish a single soldier to the ar- 
mies struggling against the tyranny of Spain, or to send a deputy to any 
of the congresses assembled, at different intervals of time, during the re- 

volutionary contest. The character of his colleagues were, it must be 
| confessed, admirably calculated to facilitate his ambitious projects. 
| Men, the maximum of whose acquirements consisting in breaking in @ 
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| 








And the white paper floor must | 


object, weaken our general reason; and I may compare with some justice | wijq horse, or in throwing the lasso, gave themselves up totally to plea- 
the powers of the mind to the faculties of the body, in which squinting | sure and dissipation, while the whole country had become a theatre of 
is occasioned by an inequality of strength in the eyes, and discordance misrule, iusubordination, and violence. Francia essayed in vain to stem 
of voice by the same inequality in the ears.” | this torrer.t. On several occasions he feigned to despair of the state, 

There are seasons, when we are suddenly called from oursel ves, by | and retired to his country seat ; but so necessary was his presence to > 
the remembrances of early childhood: something touches the electric | march of the goverment, that his colleagues made every concession 
chain, and, lo! a host of shadowy and sweet recollections steal upon us, | induce him to return to the capital. 


We are born again and live anew. As the secret page in which the | The necessity of an immediate change in the government was ad 
characters once wrilien seem for ever effaced, but which, if breathed | felt by all parties. The junta was dissolved, and a new pepe a 

° ° ’ ° . » * . . i 
upon, gives them again into view ; so the memory can revive the images | b'ed: yet such was the ignorance of the leaders of the revolutionary 


invisible for years; but while we gaze, the breath recedes from the sur- | movements, that not SES SERe=S them had the most distant idea sor 
face, and all one moment so vivid. with the next moment has become machinery ofa republic. In this dilemma, + | resolved to — . 
once more a blank! |lin’s Ancient Nistory—the first good book that had, perbaps, been re 
ceived in the country ; and, becoming suddenly enamoured of a consu- 


“What is the world which we ransack, bat a stependous charnel- | ja- government, they abolished the senate, and substituted, for one year 


house? Every ihing that we deem most lovely, ask its origin—Decay! | only, two consuls—Don Fulgencio Yegros, the ex-president, and Dr. 
When we rifle nature, and collect wisdom, are we not like the hags of| Francia. Accustomed to the despotic sway of a captain-general, whose 
old, culling simples from the rank grave, and extracting sorceries from | will was law, the Paraguayans, in their simplicity, took no pains either 
the rotting bones of thedead? Every thing around us is fathered by | to define the power of the consuls, or to limit their —s At the in- 
corruption, fattened by corruption, and into corruption returns at last. | stalment of the two consuls, a circumstance occurred which a 


nnounced 





ey carries his weight very well; he never touches the ground by no 





Corruption is at once the womb and grave of nature, and the very beauty | plainly enough the aspiring views of Francia. 
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le chairs were prepared, bearing the names of Cesar and 
Pond 5 a ay esitetion, took possession of the former, 
Jeaving the other to his colleague, who, in the distribution of the power, 
was no better treated than his historical prototype. Francia was nota 
man who could brook to divide his power with any one, much less with 
an individual whom he despised, and whose party he suspected. Ilis 
ambition ‘soon betrayed itself; for, in 1812, the congress assembled to 
renew the government. [n order to get rid of his adversary, he induced 
the assembly to confide, in imitetion of the neighbouring states, the di- 
rection of the republic to a single magistrate; and he roposed, as an 
only alternative to save the country from the dangers which menaced it, 
to lelloer the example ofthe Romans, and create a dictator. 

Observing, on the first two days, when the congress had assembled for 
this purpose, that a majority of the votes were for Don Fulgencio Ye- 
gros, he had the address to suspend the ballot. At last, on the third 
day, the deputies understood the motive for having adjourned the elec- 
tion; aad tired of living at great expense in the capital, and weary of 
attending a congress in which they felt very little interest, and, more 
especially, alarmed by the presence of a strong body of troops devoted 
to Francia, he was appointed dictator for three years, by an immense 
majority of the votes; while, at the moment, there was probably not 
twenty individuals in all Praraguay who understood the precise nature | 
of the title of dictator, assigning no other meaning to it but that of go- 

ernor. a 
The congress assigned to Francia the title of “ Excellency,” with an 
allowance of 9,000 dollars; of which sam he consented to receive only 
a third, ebserving, that the state stood more in need of money than he 
did—an example of moderation worthy of imitation, and one from 
which Le has never departed. a 

His elevation to the head of affairs wrought a complete revolution in 
his own life. Women and play were for ever abandoned; and his mo- 
ral conduct was marked by more than monkish austerity. ‘The morn- 
ing was devoted to business—the evening to reading, especially such 
French authors as he was able to procure, having studied that language 
a short time previous to the revolution. Belles-lettres, history, geogra- 

hy, aud matiiematics, were particularly the objects of his application. 
he medical science being but little understood in Paraguay, he read 
Buchan and Tissot,and made an experiment of their prescriptions upon 
his own person. But it was to the military science that his attention 
was principally directed, fully sensible that upon the effective organiza- 
tion of his army depended the existence of his country and the duration 
of his authority. His first care was, therefore, to officer it by creatures 
of his own, and to enforce the most rigid discipline: and, as he felt his 
ower increased in strength, changes were gradually brought about both 
n the civil and ecclesiastical administrations. The three years of his | 
dictatorship were on the eve of expiring, and a new congress was as- | 
sembled in 1817, in which he so effectually intrigued that — finally 
chose him dictator for life. Having now sttaived the summit of his am- | 
bition, Francia boldly threw off the mask, and signalized the commence- | 
ment of his career by acts of the most atrocious despotism. Whenever | 
he rode out, he was attended by a strong escort of cavalry, to whoin 
were given orders to cut down all those who should appear in the streets 
through which he passed. The most trivial offences were visited by im- 
prisonment and fetters. Two Spanish friars were treated very uncere- 
moniously: the dictator threw them into a dungeon, having first ordered 
them to be dressed in yellow jackets, and their heads shaved, “to pre- 
pare them,” as he said, “for their crown of glory.” | 
Another Spaniard, Don Jose Caussimo, was treated in a manner still | 











‘of merchants, attracted there by the prospects of commerciel gain. 


by an accidental disclosure. The effect it produced on bis mind was 
terrible. He became difficult of access, and saw in all who sought his 
presence traitors and conspirators. His horse taking fright one day at 
an old cask, he arrested the master of the house before which it was 
standing. Being informed that it was the intention of the conspirators 
to assassinate him in the streets, which, from their narrowness and gloom, 
would have greatly facilitated the enterprise, he conceived the project 
of destroying the city, a measure which he shortly after executed. 
Meanwhile, the unfortunate conspirators were exposed to the unmiti- 
gated barbarity and relentless cruelty, of the exasperated Francia ; they 
were compelled to go through a strict examination, and if the questions 
that were pat to the wretched prisoner were not satisfactorily answered, 
he was transferred to the place of torture, barbarously named the Cham- | 
ber of Truth, where the victim was scourged till pain had elicited from | 
him the wished-for replies; led out to the place of execution, they were 
shot in groups of four and five, and died with a courage worthy of a 
happier destiny, several of them in the agonies of death exclaiming, | 
“ Viva la patria.” 
‘Et dulcis moriens remeniscitur Argos.” 

This system of despotic cruelty wrought an extraordinary change ta | 
the character of the Paraguayans. Fear, suspicion, and mistrust, gave | 
place to their former frankness and gaiety of character; their tertulias | 
were deserted; the guitar hung silent on the walls of their desolate | 
dwellings; the alameda no longer resounded with lively sallies of the 
dark eyed daughters of the land. When once an individual fell into 
disgrace, his whole family was involved in his ruin. The system of 
terror which reigned in the capital was practised with tenfold severity 
in the provinces. To counteract, in some degree, the unpopular effects | 
of the system, Francia declared, as an atonement to the feelings of the 
natives, a crusade against the Old Spaniards. Acccrdingly,inJune, 1821, 
lie gave orders that all the Spaniards resident in Assumption should 
assemble at the government-house within three hours. These wretched 
beings, to the number of 300, were then conducted to prison, where 
they were confined by fifties, in rooms which had but one general door | 
and one window for them all. The reasous alleged for this arbitrary | 
treatment was, that they had sought to obstruct the march of the govern- 
ment—an accusation than which nothing could be more unfounded. 
They were, after an incarceration of some time, finally liberated, on 
condition of paying, within three days, 150,000 Spanish dollars. Fran- 
cia’s object was to ruin the Spanish families, who had always formed | 
the most influentig class of society. ‘The Paraguayans, with a gene- 
rosity that did them honour, forgot their national antipathies, and ren- 
dered them all the aid in their power, in defiance of the indignation of 
the dictator. ; ; ; 

During the progress of the unrelenting cruelty of Francia, foreigners 
were the only persons to whom he extended the slizhtest indulgence. 
Of this class there were about forty persons, the major part consisting 











There was, however, one amoug them in whose fate the whole scientific 
world cannot but feel deeply interested—tke traveller Bonpland, the 
friend and companion of the celebrated Humboldt. Bonpland had for- 





med an establishment in the ruined missions of Entre Rois, to prepare 


the Yerva Maté. This gave great umbrage to Francia, who, under 
the pretext that it was injurious to the trade of his dominions, sent a 


troop of soldiers, who, after massacreing a party of Indians, inflicted a | more freqiueo!; while, on the coutrary, during a south-west wind, which 
| sabre wound on Bonpland, plundered his property, and, without regard | 


to his sufferings, loaded him with chains, and couducted him to Santa | 
Maria, on the left bank of the Parana. Francia, on beimg apprised of | 


functionaries. At seven he retires 


in to his cabinet, where he re- 
mains fill nine. Frow eleven to twelve he is occupied in dictating to 
his secretary, at whic!) time all the officers retire, when he sits down to 


a frugal dirner, which he always makes a point ef ordering himself- 


When the cook returus from the market, she places at her master’s door 


all she has purchased, who selects -what he wishes for his own use- 
After dinner he takes his siesta, drinks matlé, and smokes; he is then 
engaged until four in the afternoon, when the escort to attend him om 


his promena:te arrives; while the horse is saddling the barber dresses his 
hair; he then visits the public works. In these excursions, although sur- 
rounded by « <(rung escort, he is armed not only with a sabre, but also & 
double-barre!ied pair of pistols. Returning about dusk, he employs him-- 
self in study uat.t nine o clock, when he takes a light supper, and, if the 
weather is fine, he age’a promenades in the ozter gallery. At ten be 
generally gives (ie couotersign, and, retiring, varricades with his owm 
hand every door in the house. 

During several months in the year he takes up his residence in the 
cavalry barracks, verying occasionally his monotonous existence with 
the pleasures of the chase. Arms are always placed within his reach— 
pistols and naked swords are seem in every corner of his apartment. 
When any one is admitfed to an audience, be must not approach withir 
a certain distance until motioned by him te advance. T e arms must 
then be eatended along the body, and the hands open and hanging 
down. None of his officers must enter his presence armed. Reugger 
meations, thet, in his frst audience, being ignorant of this outuas ber 
omitted carrying bis erus in the prescribed form, which drew from the 
dictator the question, “If he intended drawing a dagger from his 
pocket?” On another oceasion he asked him, “If through his skill in 
anatomy he cold discover if the people of Paraguay had an extra bone 
in the neck, which prevented them holding their heads erect and speak- 
inglond?’’ In eonversation the dictator always aims at intimidation ; 
if, however, his first attack is sustained with firmness, his manner insen- 
sibly softens, and he converses with the greatest affability. It is on these 
occasions that his great talents develope themselves; his mind grasps 
with facility every variety of topic, and displays an extent of knowledge 
very astonishing for one who has never moved beyond the confines of 
Paraguay. Alove the prejudices of his countrymen, he frequently makes 
them a subject of pleasantry, and launches furious diatribes against the 
priests. ‘ You see,” said he to M. Reugger, ‘the tendency of these 
priests and (heie religion; it isto make mankind worship a devil instead: 
of God.” iiil, atthe commencement of his career, he regularly heard 
mass, but in the year 1820, he dismissed his chaplain, and since that 
year he has evinced the most marked contempt for the established reli- 
gion. Toa military oficer, who asked him for the image of a saint to 
put in a newly constructed fortress, he answered—“ O, people of Para- 
guay, how lone will you remain idiots! When I was a Catholic E 
thought as you do; but now, I know that the best saints you can have om 
the frontiers #re cannon balls. 

When the dictator is attacked by an excess of hypochondria, he re- 
tires for several days from pubile affairs, shuts himself up, or vents bis ill 
humour on «!laroundhim. Tn sach seasons arrests are frequent, punish- 
ments severe, and human life, in his estimation, a thing of no import- 
ance. ‘The temperature is observed to exercise a great influence on his 
disposition; during the prevalence of the sirocco winds his attacks are 


is dry and | racing, Francia is in high spirits, and sings and chats in the 
most cheerful manuer with every body around him. But none are ald 
evil. Wayward ss may be his temper, it is redeemed by some fine 


more cruel. The chains whick he wore absolutely lacerated his flesh ; | the treatment he had received, ordered his irons to be removed, his pro- | qualities—er nerous and disinterested to a fault, he is as lavish ot his pri- 


and when Francia was informed of the circumstance, he replied, “If he 
wants other chains, he must get them himself,” and, in fact, the wife of 
the unfortunate prisoner had the sad office to perform of procuring other 
irons, with which her husband was to be manacled. 

It was at this period that our Swiss travellers reached Assumption ; 
and the particulars of their first audience with the dictator are extreme- | 
ly interesting. —‘‘ He is a man,” says Reugger, ‘‘ with regular features, 
and those fine dark eyes which so eminently characterize the creoles of 
South America. The expression of his countenance was singular, com_ 
bining shrewdness with distrust. He was dressed in the embroidered 
uniform of a Spanish general officer, and, although in the sixty-second 
year of his age, did not appearto be more than fifty. He addressed me 
at first with studious hauteur; but finding me unembarrassed, he soon 
changed histone. On opening my portfolio te take out some papers 
which I had to present to him, he perceived a portrait of Bonaparte, 
which I, knowing his admiration of the original, had dcsignedly placed 
there. He took it up, and examined it with great interest onwy telling 
him whose likeness it was. He then entered into a familiar conversa- 
tion on the political state of Europe, and surprised me with the extent 
of his information. He demanded tlhe news from Spain, for which coun- 
try he professed the most profound contempt. The constitutional char- 
ter of pas the Eighteenth was not to his taste; he admired much more 
the military government and conquests of Napoleon, whose downfail he 
deplored; and, in speaking of his reign, I remarked he loved to dwell 
on those passages which were in some degree analogous to his own situa- 
tion. Hereproached us Swiss with the melancholy campaign of 1815 
comparing it to the kick bestowed upon the dying lion in the fable. 
But the principal topic of his conversation turned upon the monks. 
He accused them of pride, depravity, and intrigue, bitterly inveighing 
— the tendency which the clergy in general evinced to throw off 
the authority of government. ‘If the sove.ign pontiff,’ suid he, ‘ were 
to come to Paraguay, f would makehim only my almoner.’ Foreseeing 
for Europe the retarn of fanaticism and superstition, he insisted on the 
necessity of crushing the monastic spirit in America. He declared his 
devotion to the cause of South American independence; and his ideas 
on the mode of government for the new states appeared to be just, 
although in opposition to our own. He shewed us his library, the only 
one in Paraguay; it was small, bat well composed. By the side of the 
best Spanish writers we found the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal, 
Rollin, and La Place. He had also some mathematical instruments, 
globes, and charts. These simple people, when they beheld the dic- 
tator employing the celestial globe, were impressed with the idea that 
he could read the stars. But Francia’s aim has always been rather to 
enlighten than deceive his country. On dismissing us, he addressed us 
as follows: ‘‘ You may do bere whatever you please—profess whatever 
religion you like; but do not meddle with my government.’ ” 

At this period the dictator increased the troops of the line, and 
placed the country ia a posture of defence. The new levies were quar- 
tered in the Convent of St. Francis, a circumstance which greatly exas- 
perated a Spaniard, who had the imprudence to say openly—“ The 
Franciscans, it is true, are extinct, but Francia’s turn will come next.” 
This language was reported to him, and he sent for the Spaniard, and 
addressed him as follows:— As to when I shall go, I am really igno- 
rant; but this Iknow, that you shall precede me.” And the unfortu- 
nate wretch was shot on the following day, andhis property confiscated. 
The reign of terrorhad now dawned. The unfortunate Spaniards were 
shot under circumstances of aggravated cruelty. So great was his eco- 
nomy of ammunition, that only three soldiers were allowed for an exe- 
cution, so that they were often obliged to despatch their viclims with 
their bayonets, Francia contemplating in perfect composure these bloody 
scenes from the windows of his residence. But amidst these scenes of 
horror, the dictator’s attention to the welfare of his country was unre- 
mitting. Tmmense swarms of locusts destroyed the crops, and produced 
& general panic; Francia, with admirable presence of mind, gave orders 
to sow a second time, and, to the astonishment of every one, the attempt 
was crowned with exuberant plenty. 

But the darling project, the ruling passion of the mind of this singu- 
ar man, was to render Paraguay independent of thé rest of the world; 
his whole course of policy has, in fact, hinged on this point ; and the ab- 


perty to be restored, and assigned him a residence in a place called the | 
Cerrito, between Santa Maria and Santa Rosa. Here he resided till | 
the moment of his release from his long captivity, devoting himself to 
agriculture, beloved and respected by the inhabitants of the district, to | 
whom, from his general knowledge and medical skill, he has proved | 
himself a benefactor. But separated as he was from all the objects of | 
his affections, often in want ot the commonest necessaries of life, unable | 





our consul at Buenos Ayres demanding his liberation, he merely chan- | 
ged the cardeee of the letter and returned it, addressed, simply to | 
“ Parish, English Consul at Buenos Ayres.” Through the interference | 
of the Ex-Emperor Don Pedro did this celebrated traveller at last | 


on the charteter and views of its singular ruler. 

Francia now determined to execute a project that had been long slum- 
bering in his mind—this was nothing less than the total destruction of 
the city of Assumption, with the view of rebuilding it onamore im- 
proved plan. Inthe accompiishment of this project the dictator pre- 
sided in person, tracing with his own hand the plan of the new eleva- 
tions. All the houses that stoodin the way of the new streets were 
rased; stillso many difficulties presented theinselves in the way of the 
work, that its operation was but gradual. Aftera lapse of four years, 
the capital presented the aspect of a city that had suffered along siege. 





Yet so despotic was his authority, that he experienced no difficulty in 
completing the work. All classes were obliged to labour on this grand 
operation; and a city at last rose upon the ruins of the old one, more 
beautiful and salubrious than the one it had replaced, and worthy, in 
every respect, of becoming at some future period the capital of a mighty 
republic, founded by the hand of a tyrant. 

‘hus finding himself unopposed from any quarter, a change came 
over his tyrannical! spirit, and a gleam of sunshine broke on the horizon 
of his oppressed country. The death of his favourite secretary, by 
suicide, sensibly affected him, and in some degree wrought a favourable 
change on his mind. But however softened might have become his 
general severity, an excess of his consti{utional malady every now and 
then awoke new terrors. In one of his fits, he ordered the sentinel on 
guard to shoot any one who should fix his eyes upon tke house he in- 
habited. “If you miss,” said he, in giving this ruthless order, ‘I shall 
not iniss you,” presenting at the astonished sentinel a loaded fire-lock. 
This order spread consternation through the city; and those who 
were obliged to pass his residence, walked with their eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

Imagination can scarcely conceive the horrors of the prisons of As- 
sumption at this period. In these abodes of human wretchedness were 
seen mingled in one undistinguished mass, ludianeand mulattoes, blacks 
and whites—no distinction of rank, no gradation of crime was observed. | 
The condemned and the accused, the bandit and the patriot, the debtor 
and the murderer, were all linked together in the same fetters. The 
female prisoners were separated from the others by a slight railing—and 





here the picture assumes, if possible, a darker shade. Young women of 
rank, in the full bloom of youth and beauty, were associated with the 
most abandoned females of the capital, exposed to the insults of the | 
other sex, and loaded with irons as well asthe nen; even pregnancy | 
brought no mitigation to the horrors of their sitaation. But compara- 
tively happy was the fate of these miserable beings to that of the state 
prisoners, the especial objects of the dictator's hate. The limits of this 
paper do not admit of our givinga general idea of the present govern- 
ment of Praraguay, and of the machinery of its organization, content- 
ing ourselves with observing, that the police, of which the system of 
assports forms the most marked feature, is perhaps the most perfect of 
its kind in the world—one from which the eelebreted Fouché might have 
takenalesson. We shall finish our portrait of this extraoidinary man, 
by rapidly presenting to the reader the most striking details of his private 
life, accompanied by a few singular traits of feeling and character. 
Francia occupies one of the largest edifices in Assumption, erected by | 
the jesuits a short time previous to their expulsion. This structure he re- 





solute government produced one goad result—a complete revolation in 
the whole system of rural economy,'which had hitherto been compl tely | 
neglected. The suspension of intercourse with the ucighbourine coun- 
tries curbed the migratory spirit of the Paraguayans, and chained their | 
attention to agriculture. Vegetables. hitherto unknown in the country, | 
began now to cover the plains; the manufacturing industry, from the | 
Operation of the same cause, was actively developed. ‘Ihe dictator had | 
recourse to terror to call forth the lateat energies of his people; he | 
erected a gibbet, and threatened to hang up a poor shoemaker because 
he had blundered ia making some belts; and, on another occasion, he 
condemned to hard labour, a smith, for having improperly fixed the sight 
of @ cannon, 

A deep laid conspiracy against the power of the dictator, which had 


been secretly organized for nearly two years, was destroyed in the bud 


paired and embellished, and detatched it from the surrounding houses. | 
flere he lives in complete solitude, with four slaves—a negro, one male | 
and two temale mulattoes—whom he treats with great mildness. ‘The 
dawa of day rarely finds him on his couch. As soonas he tises the negro | 
brings him a chafing dish, and an earthen pitcher of water, which is 


| heated in his presence; he then prepares with bis own hand the matteé ; | 


after whioh he walks in a gallery, smoking a segar, taking the precau- 
tion to previously unrol it, lest it might contain something deleterious— | 
a precaution he does not neglect, even though the segar should be | 
manufactured by the hands of his own sister. At six o’clock the barber | 
arrives—a dirty, ragged, drunken mulatto, with whom, if the dictator is | 
in a good humour, he loves to chat. When the operation of shaving is | 
over, Francia, dressed in a robe de chambre, shews himself in the outer | 
gallery that surrounds the edifice, and gives audience to the various’ 


vate purse, as careful of the public treasure. His elevation to the su- 
preme power has in no way improved his private fortune; he has never 
accepted a present, and his salary is always considerably in arrear. 
Neither is gratitude a stranger to his bosom—having learnt that the son 
of a family with whom in his youth he had been on terins of intimacy at 
Cordova, was at that {ime in Assu:uption in great distress, he relieved his 
wants, and appointed him his secretary. But in the exercises of his au- 


to pursue his favourite studies, his situation was truly lamentable. The | thority he acknowledges no tie. At the period of the revolution he re- 
more interest that was exerted for his liberation, the mere Francia| moved two of his nephews from their military commands, lest they 
rejoiced in having him in his power. Having received a letter from | shou'd presume on their connection. Even his sister, the only being 


for whom he appeared to have any attachment, was removed from the 
management of his estancia, merely because she had employed an agent 
of the police to chastise a runaway slave. 

Jealous to excess of his authority, seeking no confidence, winning no 


obtain his liberation; and Europe looks forward with impatience to his | sympathy, isolated like the country he governs, should the fate reserved 
arrival, for enlarged information on the natural history of Paraguay, and | forall tyrants finally overtake him, Francia will fall as he has liyed—no- 


bly, and afone. 

In contemplating the career of this wonderful man, we are strnekk 
with the power of a single mind in overcoming obstacles when inflexibly 
applied to the pursuit of a single object. Francia presents the singular 
spectacle of a man who, invested with sovereign power, lives witheut 
any of the pomp and circumstance of his elevated station, and poor, 
with the whole revenues of the country at his command. Struck with 


the anarchy of the neighbouring states, which his sagacious mind traced® 


to its right cause—their infant political education—he sought, by isola- 
tion, to preserve his country from a similar fate. With this view, in 
imitation cf the Athenian legislator, his elements of reform were terror 
and violence; Lut then his object was to reform the morals of his people, 
to eradicate their besotted prejudices, to esevate them in the seale of ci- 
vilized nan. Let us pause ere we sweepingly condemn his character. 
Let us recollect that, if he has destroyed foreign commerce, he has pra- 
moted agriculture, constructed poy rebuilt the capital, created am 
army, subdued the Indians, secured respect from abroad, tranquillity at 
home. By his tyranny he has prepared his fellow-citizens for future in- 
dependence; thus making his principle of action that of his predeces- 
sors the jesuits—‘‘ The end justifies the means.” 


—r - 
LORD DOVER’S LIFE OF FREDERIC 'THE GREAT, 


It would be difficult to select a subject more favourable for the display 
of the talents of an accomplished writer than a Life of Frederic of Prus~ 
sia. It presents the materials of the pleasantest book in the world = 
the only embarrassment a writer is likely to feel is the difficulty of 
choice. In the brief space of two volumes, how is he to embrace 
even a sketch of the history of so many extraordinary campaigns? what 
detail can he enterinto of Frederic’s remarkable system of domestic 
government, and the numerous reforms and improvements by which he 
raised apallry state toalevel with the first powers of Europe? The 
mere developement of the character of the Monarch, as a man, in alk 
his relations of life—as an author, whether historian or poet—as a phi- 
losopher, whether on paper or in the field—has filled many volumes. 
Of no historical personage are there more anecdotes related; he has 


been thesubject of nearly as many memoirs as Napoleon. 


The new materials of this biography are not copious; such as they 
arc, they are interesting. ‘They are derived from the letters of Lords 
Keit!): and Marischal, two Jacobite Scotchmen, brave soldiers and able 


| peers in his service, and one of them par ercellence “the King’s 
i 


‘iend”’ to his last moment; and further, from the Mitchell papers in the 
British Museum, which serve to throw light on disputed points of ne- 
gotiation and diplomacy. 

Noble and hereditary rank Frederic discarded. He found that merit 
was afar more useful qualification than birth; and as he had assumed al® 
the responsibility of his kingdom, he took care not to be encumbered 
with useless claims. In his reign efficiency was the only possible ground 
of employment. His ideas on this point may be gathered fram the fol- 
lowing extract— 

‘A Hanoverian Count wrote to the King of Prussia, requesting him to 
receive his son into the army, and to make him at once an officer, in fa- 


| vourof his high birth. Frederic theught this a very ridiculous preten- 


sion, and dictated, in consequence, the following answer— 
‘+ Your letter of the 22d of May has informed me of the request you 


| make to me, on the subject of your son; but I am obliged to tell you, 


that E have long forbid any Counts being received as such into my army ; 
for when they have served one or two years, they retire, and merely 
make their short military career a subject of vain boasting. If yourson 
wishes to serve, the titleof Count can beof nouse tohiin; but he will 
be promoted if he learns his profession well.’ 

 Postcriptin the King’s own band— 

‘** Youn: Counts, who have learned nothing, are the most ignorant 
people in all countries. In England, the King’s son begins by being a 
sailor on board a ship, in order to learn the manceuvres belonging to that 
service. Ifit should miraculously happen that a Count could be good for 
any thing, it must be by banishing all thoughts about his titles and 
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his birth, for these are only follies. Every thing depends upon personal 
merit. ,{Freperic.’” 

His kindness to the peasantry presents us with some remarkably pleas- 
ing instances of royal amiability. ; 

‘ During one of Frederic’s journeys through Silesia, the wife of a pea- 
sant, near Breslau, had presented to him a basket of fruit; and had been 
so touched by the kindness with which he received it, that she deter- 
mined to send him another the next year to Potsdam. She accompanied 
the offering with the following letter— 

“Most dear and most clement, our Lord the King, 

“As our fruit has not succeeded better this year than the last, you 
must condescend to receive it, such as itis. I and my husband have 
picked out the best we could find; and we have packed it up as well as 
we were able, with straw and hay. We hope you will eat it in good 
health. May God give youa long life, in order that you may be able to 
come and see us for many years to come. I will always keep the best 
Ihave for you. 1 and my husband entreat you, therefore, to regard us 
with favour; especially, because our little bit of land produces less than 
it did, and that we have a debt upon it of one hundred and twenty 
crowns, ten groschen, and six femins. Moreover, we commend you to 
the protection of Almighty God; and we shall be, till death, and for 
ever, of your Majesty, the faithful and devoted subjects, 

“and my Husband.” 

To this communication Frederic replied thus— 

“Good Mother,—I am muck obliged to you for your fine fruit. If 
God grants health and life to me, I will return and see you a year hence. 
Keep something for me, in order that I may find it when I come to you. 
With regard to what you tell me of your little bit of land being charged 
with a debt of one hundred and twenty crowns, ten groschen, and six 
femins, that is really a bad business. You should be very economical, 
otherwise your affairs will go back, instead of advancing. I send you 
herewith two hundred crowns, which I have also packed up as well as I 
was able. Pay your debts with them, and free your bit of land. Take 
care to economize as much as you are able: this isa counsel which I 
give you seriously, as your attached King. Freperic.’”’ 

[We shall resume this subject next week. } 


—_—~p— 


SCIENTIFIC VOYAGE. 


The only voyage of this nature now in progress under the auspices of 
the British government, is that of H. M.S. Beagle, commanded by Cap- 
tain R. Fitzroy, which vessel has just sailed from Plymouth. After 
touching, as usual, at Maderia, the Beagle will commence her scientific 
operations on the coast of Patagonia, at the Rio Negro, and examine the 
coast so far as the southern part of the Gulf of St. George, at which 
place the late surveys of Captain King, in the Adventure, began. ‘There 
are many points on this coast, particularly to the southward of the Rio 
Negro, which are laid down at random, having never been closely ex- 
amined. The Falkland Islands form also an important point for survey ; 
these, with the exception of the eastern islands, never have been tho- 
roughly examined. The exterior coasts of the archipelago of Tierra del 
Fuego, and the shores of ihe principal channels, will employ the officers 
of the le a considerable time, as well as the dangerous coast of the 
continent in the Pacific Ocean to the southward of Chiloe, which is 
rendered more so from its boisterous climate, amd exposure to the 
south-west gales. 

The most interesting part of the Beagle’s survey will be among the 
coral islands of the Pacific Ocean, which affurd many points for inves- 
tigation of a scientific nature beyond the mere occupation of the sur- 
veyor. The attention of Captain Fitzroy and his officers will be directed 
to many useful inquiries respecting these islands, and the hypothesis of 
their being formed on submarine volcanoes will be put to the test. The 
lagoons, which are invariably formed by the coral ridge, will be minute- 
ly examined; and the surveys of them will form, with those of Captain 

eechey in his late voyage, the basis of comparisor with others at a fu- 
ture period, by which the progress of the islands will be readily detected. 
In her course through the Polynesian Archipelago, the Beagle will visit 
and ascertain the positions of many islands which are doubtful; and 
others, whose existence is also uncertain, will either be correctly laid 
down or expunged from the charts. The coast of New South Wales 
will most probably be visited; and in the progress towards Torres 
Straits, inside the Barrier Reefs on that coast, the position of several 
doubtful points, essential to navigators, will be ascertained; after which 
the Beagle is expected to return by the Cape of Good Hope to England. 

The eM has been fitted and supplied with everything necessary to 
the forwarding of a voyage of so much interest and importance ; and 
the efforts of government tuwards completing her have been well se- 
conded by her Commander, who has spared neither cost nor labour to 
qualify himself for collecting every species of useful information. Cap- 
tain | Fitzroy has embarked a draftsman at his own expense, frem 





whose knowledge and abilities, as well as those of his officers and his 
own, in various departments of natural history, a rich harvest may be 
Me pre The internal arrangements of the Beagle have been planned 
and completed under the direction of Captain Fitzroy. The expe- 
rience of the Commander while on the same service with Captain King, 
afforded him much advantage in this respect; and, in consequence, the 
Beagle, after being almost rebuilt from the water’s edge, and having new 
decks, new cabins, and fittings of every description, can stow away 
more stores of all sorts thif she could on her former voyage. Even in 
the single but important article of water, twenty-three fons are now 
stowed away, where eighteen only could be carried formerly. Ona 
service like thaton which the Beagle is employed, these are important 
advantages. The boats have been constructed purposely for this ship ; 
and Captain Fitzroy has been fortunate in obtaining some valuable 
— and a choice crew. We kaow of no one more deserving of 
them. 

In the scientific department Captain Fitzroyis equally well provided. 
Astronomical, and various other instruments, for the purpose of obtain 
ing latitude and longitude, variation, dip, &c. and observing atmosphe- 
rical and other phenomena, have been s*ipplied to the Beagle, togethe: 
with a number of the best chronometers that have ever been sent out of 
England. With these latter isa machine inveuted by Mr. Dent, late 
partner with the celebrated chronometer-maker, Mr. Arnold. The use 
of this machine is to carry the time shown by one chronometer, to 
another in any other place, forming a means of comparison between 
the two, without disturbing or removing either,—a point most desirable 
where many chronometers are used. Before the invention of this ma- 
chine a common watch was generally empleyed, which, in long inter- 
vals of time, was not to be depended on. Of these machines Mr. 
Dent has yet only made four, one of which is used at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, and the rest at other Observatories abroad; but we are quite 
sure that they only require to be known in order to be fully appreciated 
by those who are employed in astronomical pursuits. The steering 
compasses, supplied to the Beagle are the very best of Mr. Stebbing’s 
construction. 

Commander Fitzroy, while employed in the same vessel in the late 
survey of a part of these coasts with Captain King in the Adventure, 
took on board three natives of Tierra del Fuego, a race of people totally 
different in their habits and manners from the Patagonians, their near 
neighbours. They accompanied him to England, ial are now on their 
return with him to their native land, with advantages over their country- 
men, which will, no doubt, occasion much astonishment. The present 
expedition of the Beagle is already remarkable, from the moderate num- 
ber of persons employed in it, as wellas the extent of service contem- 
plated; the fruits of it will, we trust, be equally so, from their variety 
and importance.— London paper. 


——a 
COURT MARTIAL ON COL, BRERETON. 
pe Bristol, Jan. 12. 
Y ' Serjeant Edward Deane’s examination 

Question.—Did you hear the rioters cheer at all !—Anawer.—-Yes, se- 
veral times. 

Did Col. Brereton join in or acknowledge the cheer of the rioters ?— 
I did not hear Col. Brereton say any thing, but I saw him wave his cap 
several times. 

Did any of the 3d Dragoon Guards who happened to be near Col. 
Brereton follow the example which was set by the Col. as their Com- 
manding officer 7—Yes. 

Did ro see Col. Brereton shake hands with the rioters, or the rieters 
shake hands with the Col. upou that occasion 7—I[ saw the rioters take 
hold of Col. Brereton’s hand, and shake it as it hung down by his side. 


day, the 30th, after the arrival of the 3d Dragoon Guards, until the avri- 
val of the 14th Dragoons!—I saw none, except, hooting and pouty 

[Cornet Kelson, 3d Dragoon Guards, did not see Col. Brereton shake 
hands with, or hear him cheer the mob. ] 

By the Court.—Were you with the troop of the 3d. Dragoon Guards 
the whole time they were in the square, on the morning of the 30th ?— 
I was not. 

Did yeu hear the 3d Dragoon Guards cheer, or did you see them take 
off and wave their helmets?—I did not bear them cheer but I saw them 
take off their helmets. 

Troop Serjeant-Major Marshall, of the 3d Dragoon Guards, examined 
en the second charge.—Were you on duty with the troop ot the 3d. 
Dragoon Guards in Queen-square, on Sunday morning, the 30th of Oc- 
tober?—I was. 

When the troop arrived in Queen-square did the mob cheer?—Not 
immediately on their arrival, but very shortly after. 

Did Col. Brereton in any way acknow!edge those cheers: if so, state 
in what manner ?—I did not see the Colonel acknowledge those cheers, 
until after the withdrawal of the 14th. He rose his cap from his head, 
and I saw several of the mob take him by the hand. 

When be rose his cap from his head, did he wave it to the rioters?— 
Yes. 

Did any of the 3d Dragoon Guards who were near Col. Breretog do 
the same ?—I did not see (sem. 

Did the rioters make use of any particular expressions at the time they 
cheered: if so, state them?—They called out repeatedly, ‘The red 
jackets for ever, down with the bloody blues.” There were no other 
expressions that I particularly remarked. 

id Co!. Brereton attach himself more immediately to the 3d Dragoons 
or take that troop more under his personal command than the 14th Dra- 
goons during the 29th or 30th of October?—I consider that he was 
more with the 3d Dragoon Guards than with the 14th Dragoons. 

William Harmar, Esq. examined on the 2d charge. 

Were you in College-green about 11 o’clock on Sonihy morning, the 
30th of October?—I was. 

Did you see a crowd on or about the Green at the time ?—I did. 

Was Col. Brereton near, or amongst the crowd?—I saw him on the 
Green on horseback, and several persons fo!lowing him, boys and men. 

Did you hear any conversation between him and the mob which par- 
ticularly attracted your notice: if so, state the nature of it?—The mob 
were using Very coarse expressions with regard to the Blues, as they 
called them, “ Down with the b—y Blues. Murder the ——.” These 
were the expressions. I heard several such remarks made, all in disap- 
probation of the Blues. As well as I could hear Col. Brereton at a dis- 
tance of 10 or 12 yards from me, he said “I am going to send them out 
of town.” I do not recollect any other expression used by Col. Brere- 
ton on the Green. 

Did you shortly afterwards see Col. Brereton in Queen-sqare.—I did. 

Did you on that occasion, hear Col. Brereton use any language to the 
mob which particularly attracted your attention: if so, state it?—The 
mob were exulting in some way relativeio the 14th Dragoons. The Col. 
said “ I have sent them out of town.” The mob then cheered. 

Did Col. Brereton in any wise acknowledge the cheering of the mob? 
I do not recollect that he did. 

Captain Gage of the 14th Dragoons, examined on the 3d and 3d char- 
ges.--Was a troop of the 14th Dragoons ordered into Queen’s square 
under your command on Sunday morning the 30th of October, and at 
what hour. A troop of the 14th were ordered into Queen-square under 
my command about 10 o’clock. 

Was the body of rioters very considerable when you arrived t-- Yes. 

What reception did the 14th Dragoons meet with from the rioters on 
that occasion ?----Groans and hisses, and cries of “ Pull them off their 
horses.” 

Were the 14th Dragoons pelted and threatencd as well as hissed and 
abused 7—They were pelted immediately we moved from the square. 
They were threatened and abused so long as we remained in the square, 
but not pelted. 

Did Colonel Brereton some time afterwards order the 14th to leave 
the square, and return to their quarters. Ifso, state in what terms the 
order was conveyed ?—Colonel Brereton ordered me to return imme- 
diately with my troop to their quarters, as it was evident, we were 
the whole and sole cause of the disturbance that was then ta king 

lace. 

, Be pleased to state to the Court what was}the conduct ofthe rioters, and 
what was the consequence of their conduct during the march of the 14th 
Dra goons from Queen-square to theirstables?—Im mediately, on leaving 
the square, they closed in upon our rear, and commenced pelting us 
with stones, and pieces of iron. Twice I faced the men about, and 
charged the mob. They retreated into the houses and passages. We 
formed up, and again continued our retreat, and were again followed, 
and pelted as before. We charged athird time. That hour of the morn- 
ing, all the houses being open, made it very easy for them to retire 
where we could not touch tnem. In consequence of this, I faced three 
men about from the rear guard, and ordered them to draw their pistols, 
and pgesent them, but not to fire. Tremained in the r»ar of the troops 
myself, and observed, for the first time, that it had the effect of dispersing 
them; but on arriving at St. Augustin’s church, the mob closed in upon 
the three men I had faced about, andI ordered them to fire in self-de- 
fence. They did fire. We continued our retreat in that way, co- 
vered by the skirmishers we had thrown out,jtill we arrived at our 
quarters. 

Were you ordered by Colonel Brereton to leave Bristol, withasquad- 
ron of the 14th dragoons, on Suuday the 30th of October. If so, at what 
hour?—I was so ordered by Col. Brereton, at, limagine, between 1 
and 2 o'clock on that day. 

State to the Court the manner and place in which that order was con- 
veyed, and every thing which passed between Colonel Brereton and 
you, on that occasion.—I received the order verbally from Colonel Bre- 
reton, in the yard of Fisher’s livery stables. The words were, “ Cap- 
tain Gage you will march your squadron immediately out of Bristol; if 
you do not, the whole squadron will ve murdered.’”” At that moment, 
my own horse and about seven privates were at Lee’s livery stables, 
some 50 yards from Fisher's. Some delay ensued, in consequence 
of my having to’ send for them, and Colonel Brereton, came up 
to me a second time, and said, “ For God's sake, Captain Gage, will you 
get out of the town?” [asked him where we were to go. [lis answer 
“ Any where you please—only go away.” 

Did Colonel Brereton, on Sunday morning the 30th of October, 
priorto the march of the squadron of the 14th Dragoons from Bristol, 
make any inquiry, or call for any report from you as to the state and ef- 
ficiency of the men and horses?—None whatever on Sanday morning. 

In what state as to the freshness and efficiency for duty were the men 
and horses at the time that the squadron marched out of Bristol ?—I con- 
ceive that the squadron was capable of performing any duty which ca- 
valry could be called upon to perform. 

Do you consider the construction of Fisher’s livery stables tu be such 
as to have enabled the dragoons under your command to have defended 
the stables against any aitack of the rioters ?—I conceive that six men— 
three posted at each gate-way-——would defend it against any mob. 

By Colonel Brereton.—When Colorel Brereton ordered you to re§ 
move the 14th Dragoons as you have stated, did he not order you to re- 
move them to Brislington; and as there was but one public house there, 
if you could not get accommodation there, to push on to Keynsham. 
And did he not at the time direct you on the road to Brislington ?—I do 
not recollect Col. Brereton ordering me to Brislingfon. Several peo- 
ple belonging to the yard named various places. 

When Colonel Brereton ordered you to remove the 14th as you have | 
stated, did he not order you to keep the horses saddled, and to be ready 
to be recalled, as soon as there should be a reinforcement of troops ?— 
I was ordered bythe Colonel to keep the squadron in readiness; but I | 
am not aware that any mention was made about a reinforcement of | 
troops. 

WasnotGeneral Pearson in company with Colonel Brereton at Fish- 
er’s livery-stables, at the time when you removedthe J4th Dragoons, 
and did not General Pearson accompany you towards Brislington?— 
General Pearson was present when we left the yard, and he aceompa- 
nied the squadron te the Hotweils, until he came to a read that led to 
his own house at Clifton. 

Were you present at the Guildhall on the afternoon of that day when 
there was a discussion between some of the civic authorities and Colo- 





j 
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| 
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nel Brereton, asto the expediency of immediately recalling the 14th 





By Col. Brereton.—Was there any rioting in Queen-square on Sun- 





Dragoons into the city ?—I was. 


Did you hear any of the municipal authorities address Colonel 
ton on that subject; if so, mention in what terms ?—I did, Sir, Ihe 
Searjant Ludlow, the Town Clerk, say to Colonel Brereton‘ « Ons 
Brereton, you must send for the 14th.” The Colonel said somethin. 
which I did not distinctly hear. The Town Clerk immediately porns 
with strong emphasis, ‘‘ Colonel Brereton, I demand that you Mote 
diately send for the 14th.” ie 

Corporal William Smith, 3d Dragoon Guerds, examined on the 
cond charge. a Bi 5e- 

Were you with the troop of the ragoon Guards on duty in 
square on Sunday morning, the 30th of October ?—Yes. yin Queen. 

Did you observe Colorel Brereton at any time during that morning j 
Queen-square f° up to and address the rioters 1—Yes. gin 

State to the Court the conversation you heard on that eccasion, }, 
tween Colonel Brereton and the rioters ?—I cannot state exactly - 
words. Colonel Brereton rode into the square,ftook off his cap, and 9 
dressed the mob. He said ‘‘ For God’s sake, my good fellows, go home. 
The answer made was that “ We will not go home until you send awa 
the 14th.” The Colonel said, “if Isend the 14th out of town, will yo 
disperse?” The mob returned,—“ yes, they would,” and then geve a 
huzza and hurra for the Kingand Reform. Colonel Brereton went to 
the 14th, and shortly afterwards they went threes left, and marched off 

John Johnston examined on the second charge. ' 

President.—What is your profession, Mr. Johnston? 

Witness.—I am a blacksmith. 

State to the Court any particulars of the conduct of Colonel Brereton 
or of the rioters, which came under your observation until you left the 
square.—I saw some thousands of persons in the square, and the rioters 
who were nearest to me I saw insult the 14th repeatedly, with stones and 
sticks. I thought, at one time, one of the rioters would have struck one 
of the 14th off his horse. The Blues were hissed and hovted in ever 
direction, until they were taken out of the square. Isaw Col. Brereton 
take off his hat and hurra with the mob, who were running after him 
taking hold of hishand repeatedly. I saw the Col. several times pull off 
his hat, and make his obeisance to the lowest of the low. 


Captain John Cooke, on half-pay, examined on the fourth charge.— 
Were you present in the Guildhall, on the afternoon of Sunday, the 30th 
of October, when there was a discussion between some of the civil au. 
thorities and Col. Brereton, as to the expediency of immediately recall- 
ing the 14th Dragoons into Bristol?—I was in the Guildhall, about 3 
o'clock in the efternoon. Colonel Brereton arrived afew minutes after, 
He stopped there as Icame in. Mr. Ludlow had been speaking io the 
citizens who were assembled there, but he immediately addressed him- 
self to Col. Brereton, and asked him if he was aware of the state in 
which the city then was, that the prisoners had been released from the 
Bridewell, which was then burning, and the rioters, he believed, were 
then proceeding to the city gaol, and asked whether they were not to 
have the assistance of the troops. So far as [ can recollect, the Colo. 
nel said they were jaded, fatigued, and unfit for service, and asthe mob 
were irritated against them, their lives would be in imminent danger 
Mr. Ludlow said, “is that a soldier’s reason for sending them? | do 
mand the return of the 14th from Keynsham, and I shall feel it my duty 
to report this neglect of duty in the proper quarter, if no one else does, 
There was a general exclamation in the hall that they were lost without 
the ues of soldiers. 

Sir Charles Dalbiac announced to the Court, that the evidence for 
the prosecution on the 2d, 3d, and 4th charges was now closed. The 
gallant officer then read the 5th charge, and proceeded to call witnesses. 
Cornet Kelson, 3d Dragoon Guards, examined.----Were you ordered 
with a detachment of the 3d Dragoon Guards, to the new gaol on Sun- 
day, the 30th of October ?----I was ordered so to do, and the detachment 
passed through College-green. 

In passing through College-green did you see Colonel Brereton; and 
if so, state particularly any orders you received from him on that occa- 
sion; I saw Colonel Brereton, and I was ordered by him to go to the 
gaol. I asked him what I was to do whenI got there. He replied, he 
could give me no orders to act, as he could find no magistrate to give 
him any orders. I was on no account to use any violence, but to go 
there and return. 

What numbers did your force consist of when you marched through 
College-green, and what numbers when you arrived before the gaol ?---- 
Eleven men whenI passed through College-green, and 20 when I ar- 
rived at the gaol. 

State every thing which you did, and every thing which came under 
your observation about the rioters, from the period of your arrival at the 
gaol till your return to College-green.—On my arrival at the gaol I saw 
an immense mob collected together, I marched up the men to the gaol 
door. EI saw a great number of people inside the gaol. They were 
knocking some things to pieces. I do not know exactly what. I put 
the men three abreast, and took them back to College-green. 


Did you, on your return to College-green, report your arrival to 
Colonel Brereton in person, if so, state every thing that passed between 
you and him after you had reported your return ?—I did report my return 
to the Colonel in person. He asked me what I had done at the gaol. 
I said I had done what he told me. “nothing.” He told me he had 
heard I had shot four men there, I replied I had done nothing of the 
sort. He told me I had acted perfectly right. 

By Colonel Brereton.--Did you not tell Colonel Brereton, on your 
return from the gael that you found 10,000 rioters there, and that you 
could do nothing against them, and that you could not find any magis- 
(rate or civil authority there ?--I recollect telling Colonel Brereton that 
[ saw an immense mob al the gaol destroying it, and that I had done 
nothing tocheckthem. I do not recollect mentioning any thing about 
a magistrate. 

The Court was then adjourned. 


DEATH OF LIEUT. COLONEL BRERETON. 


Bristol, Jan. 13.—The labours of the court-martial on Lieut. Col. Brereton 
have been brought to a sudden and melancholy close. This morning the ill-fated 
soldier, doubtless actuated by feelings the weight of which the members of the 
military profession will readily conceive, put a period to his mortal anxieties by 
his own bend. He shot himself in his own house at Redfield, near Bristol, about 
the hour of 3 o’clock. 
Though the rumour of the event was current at nine o’clock, it seemed so likely 
to be afabrication of the time. that we did not lend amy serious attention to it, and 
proceeded to the Merchants’ Hall, expecting to witness the progress of the inves- 
tigation. The court presented the same appearance as heretofore, the same 
arrangements for the members, and the same crowded assemblage of well-dressed 
persons, male and female. 
At a few minutes before 10, the Deputy Judge-Advocate entered the Hall, and 
began to arrange his documents. The President, Sir Charles Dalbiac, and the 
officers composing the tribunal, soon afterwards took their places, 
Afier the roll of the Court had been read over, 
The President rose and addressed the members—Gentlemen, you probably 
have heard the most distressing report that is abroad respecting the prisoner, Colo~ 
nel Brereton—a_ report which I fear, from his non-appearance here at this hour, 
is tootrue. I have sent the District Surgeon, and the officer acting as Assistant 
Adjutant General in Bristol, to ascertain the facts, If you please, gentlemen, 
we will wait the return of these individuals, 
The President then directed an orderly serjeant to attend the arrival of these 
two gentlemen in the ante-chamber. 
In fess than five minutes, Major Mackworth, the Acting-Assistant Adjutant- 
General to the officer in command of the distriet, appeared to make his report. 
President—Have you, Major Mackworth, in conformity with my orders, been 
at the house of Colonel Brereton? Major Mackworth—Yes. President—Have 
youseen the Colonel? Major Mackworth—Yes. President—Alive or dead? 
Major Mackworth—Dead. 

resident—Gentlemen, under the unfortunate circumstances which have been 
laid before the Court, it only remains for me to adjourn the sitting until I receive 
ders from his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, to whom I shall forward a 


Brere. 





report. 
| M: jor Digby Mackworth, sworn by the Deputy Judge Advocate, deposed that 


he (Major Mackworth) was Acting-Assistant Adjutant-General in the Bristol 
district ; that he had seen the body of Colonel Brereton, and that the Colonel 
was dead, 

President—®ir Charles Dalbiac, 


Sir Charles Dalbiac rose and addressed the court. President, and members 


of this hon. court,—I rise by p:rmission of the President to addiess a few words 
to you. If the tragical event thai has just been communicated to the court, be 
a source of pain to you, gentlemen, how much more deeply must it not affect the 
indivilual on whom has devolved the duty of conducting the prosecution? I 
assure you, that I rise with a degree of distress and embarrassment such as I 
never experienced in all my previous life. (Sir Charles paused for a moment to 


master his emotions.) But I have one consolation,—and a great one,—I declared 
in my open address, that [ did not entertain the slightest feeling, save that of im- 
partiality, towards the prisoner ; and I now repeat that declaration as solemnly as 
if I were in the presence of my God.—I did not know, nor did I see, Colonel 
Brereton until the 17th of November, when | was ordered to investigate the cir- 
cumstances of the Bristol riots, J may add, that I was sent thither at the suit~- 
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SEE 


the honour of serving him, and if Colonel Brereton had been my bro- 
ap) = and my friend, instead of being altogether a stranger to me, I could not 
have departed from =A duty, but must have held the same course towards that 
friend which I have held to the unfortunate prisoner now no more. | 

The President—I feel called upon to say for Sir Charles Dalbiac that no pro- 
ceeding of the kind could have been conducted with less acrimony and more pro- 

nety than have been displayed by him. . ’ 
The President then directed the members of the court to leave their respective 
addresses until he should have received a communication from the commander-in- 
oe court adjourned at 20 minutes past ten o’clock. It is said that it will pro- 
bably meet again on Monday. , ‘ uit ae 

Itis understood that a court martial will be held upon Captain Warrington, of 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, for the ii? breach of duty during the riots. 
PARTIC LARS OF THE SUICIDE OF LIEUTENANT-COLO- 

NEL BRERETON. 

The report of this tragical event, as we have already stated, reached Bristol 
about nine o’c ock this morning, and, as may be imagined, it created an inde- 
scribable sensation throughout the city. It took place at Redfield lodge. Law- 
rence hill, an exceedingly neat and pretty cottage, the residence of the unfortunate 
deceased, and situated about a mile and a half from Bristol, on the upper Bath 
road. Col, Brereton, it appears, returned home there last night. about eleven 
o'clock, from Reeve’s Hotel, in this city, where he had been stopping during the 
progress of the court-martial. He came home in his gig, accompanied by his 
gardener. There was nothing unusual observed by the domestics in his manner 
ordeportment on the occasion. He retired to his bedchamber some time after 12 
o'clock, but he must have remained up a considerable time in committing to 
writing the reasons which had induced him to nee the fatal deed, forhe left 
after him on the table a statement on the subject that occupied nearly half a 
quire of paper. His pistols had been as usuai deposited on the table in his bed- 
room. He did not undress himself, but merely took off his coat and threw him- 
self on the bed, About a quarter before three o’clock the house-keeper, hearing 
the report of a pistol in Colonel Brereton’s bed-room, gave the alarm, and the 
Colonel’s footman immediately proceeded thither. He there found his unfortu- 
nate master stretched on his bed, and life completely extinct. The ball had en- 
tered in the left side, directly in the region of the heart, which it must hove pene- 
trated, for instantaneous death was the result, ; 

The pistol was lying on the fleor, which, as well as the bed, was inundated 
with blood, in consequence of tie profuse hemorrhage from the wound. It was 
observed yesterday that the unfortunate deceased appeared more than usually af- 
fected by the evidence which was given towards the conclusion of the court-mar- 
tial. In the wgitten statement which he is reported to have left behind him, heis 
said to have attributed to some particular quarter the immediate cause of his un- 
timely end. He was a widower, and has left two daughters of very tender years 
to mourn the fate of a good and kind-hearted parent. 

Colonel Brereton was very respectably connected, and was about 52 years of 
age, 33 years of which had been spent inthe army. Though never present in 
any remarkable engagement, he had acquired the reptitation of being a trust- 
worthy and meritorious officer. He served at the Cape of Good Hope during 
the government of Lord Charles Somerset.—Appointed to the comman of a regt. 
on the Caffre frontier (reported as being in a state of insubordination) he was 
trusted by the governor with the command of the whole frontier. The officers 
of his regiment (the 49th, we believe,) presented him, through: Sir Hefiry Torrens, 
with a sword, valued at 200 guineas. He was eight years Inspecting Field- 
officer of the Bristol district, where he succeeded Col. Daniell by exchange. 

In his private relations, his conduct was unimpeachable. He was distinguished 
by invariable kind-heartedness to all; and when tis death was made known in 
the neighbourhood of his dwelling, a crowd of women and children, many of whom 
wepthim asa benefactor, gathered to his threshold to mourn his loss, His liber- 
ality was the more estimable, as, with respect te fortune, he possessed but a smal] 
private independence. ; 

The Bristol Advertiser menttons the following interesting fact : 

“The Colonel’s daughters used to sleep in the same room with the house-keep- 
er. It has always been his invariable rule on returning home at night to go into 
theirroom and kiss them in bed. 
affectionate duty until last night, when he omitted it; so regular had he always 
been, the house-keeper never used to go to bed until this parental ceremony had 
taken place. She was not in bed last night when the report of a pistol was heard, 
but before she could get to her master’s room, life was extinct. It is said that Col, 
Brereton appeared dull yesterday evening, and that he remarked to his friends at 
the dinner table, that it would be impossible for him to overcome the legal evidence 
that was adduced against him. Nothing but the sincerest regret for his entimely 
death is to be heard throughout the city.” 

THE INQUEST. 

The inquest is not expected to be held until to-morrow, as the event having oc- 
curred in Gloucestershire, it willbe necessary to send to Berkley, about twenty 
miles distant from Bristol, for Mr. Ellis, the county coroner. 


STATE OF BRISTOL. 

{A report prevailed in London on the 14th, that fresh riots had broken 
outin Bristol; but the evening mails did not contirm the rumour. The 
following letter from the corresgondent of the Morning Advertiser, 

ives an interesting view of the state of popular feeling in Bristol, pend- 


ing the trials which were yet going on:—] 
Bristol, Jan. 13, 1832. 


You can have no idee of the state of excitement and commotion that 
existsin this place; alleast limagine as much from the very cool and 
bold manner in which the trials are given in the London papers. Full 
reports, admit, are given by your journals; but with the exception of 
what takes place in Court, they appear to state nothing. The trials and 
the verdicts are something certainly, but there are other matters that 
might be, not uselessly narrated. The trials excite so much interest that 
they are daily taken down, and with wonderful accuracy and closeness, 
printed the next morning in little pamphlets, so as to be capable of be- 





ing bound in volumes when the proceedings may close; and these paia- | 


hlets are sold at three half-pence each number, every number contain- 
ing about one day’s proceedings. 

The Judges on Sunday went to the Cathedral, which is, as you may 
remember, beyond College Green, or rather forming the further side of 
it, and at some distance from Queen-square, the site of the Mansion- 
house. The procession thither called forth a good deal of attention and 
crowding, especially as the Cathedral is so contiguous to the Bishop's 
Palace, the burning of which formed so remarkable an incident in the 
Bristol outrages.” However, I ought to tell you one or two circum- 
stances attendant upon the trials, as elucidatory of the state of commo- 
tion that exists, and of the reasons for the many anxieties that are enter- 
tained. 

* “On Tuesday last, the van that conveys the prisoners to and from the 
Court had the linchpins taken from the wheels during the day; and it was 
by the merest accident that the fact was ciscovered—but for the dis- 
covery, the probability is, that while returning in the evening, the wheels 
would have come off, and the machine have been thrown into the street 
amidst the daring mobs that nightly assemble. 

_ On Thursday night the van was attacked in Prince’s street which is 
inthe rear of the second side of Queen’s square that was burnt, and 
leads to the dock-bridge. where the first toll house was burnt, and thence 
to the new prison. There the attack from the mob followed a iioise 
made by the prisoners in the van, which is supposed to have resulted from 
preconcerted signal; the mob had to follow the guards that surrounded 
the van. The noise is inferred to have been a signal, as immediately 
afterwards the attack was made by throwing of stones, &c. The driver 
of the van immediately plied his horses with additional whip, and thus 
distanced the assailants by proceeding with al! possible rapidity till he 
reached the prison. On Friday night the prisoners were guarded with 
double supplies of special constables, military, &c. To see the differ- 
ent processions leaving the hill after the trial is truly awful. ‘The cere- 
monial is thus. 

The Judges, strongly guarded, go from the Court first; then proceed 
a party of officers, &c. belonging to the Court, on horseback; next fol- 
lows the van containing the prisoners, all of whom are heavily chained ; 
after which, appear more horsemen, constables. &c. ‘The van is com- 
soa surrounded to a considerable extent with various protective 

orces; so that to a spectator the van is hardly visible; and yet an at- 


tack was made en the forces guarding it. As if to increase the appalling Brereton.] 6. Forremaining passively with his troopsin the yard of the 
character of the scene, many of the guards surrounding the van carry |; Bishop's palace, whiist the rioters burnt that edifice; and for ordering his 


ambeaus. 


; The Under-Sherif, I ought to have mentioned. precedes the proces- | off what plunder they pleased; and for causing several of the rioters | 
sion, guarding the van, in bis official dress, with drawn sword, &c.}| to be released, who had been captured by the Bishop’s servants. 
With the exception of the attack that I have named, there has been no|7. For ordering away all the troops from Queen-square on} the 


decided outrage—mad threatenings, and much murmuring, but no overt 
acts of violence, 
Viction of Clarke, the first of the prisoners put on trial; not because he 
is not deemed guilty, but that his state of mind was not considered in the 
verdict. We shall be thankful indeed when thess affairs are over. 
Many in trade suffer greatly. Broad-street. in which the hill stands 
where the trials take place, is crowded daily, and the interruptions and 
commotions thence occasioned, are indescribable. 


el 
THE CHOLERA. 


The following is the Official Report issued from the Conncil Office 


this day :— 
Council Office, Whitehall, Jam. 14 


Sunderland, Jan. 12.—Remaining at last report,1; New cases, 0.— 


es 


He has never been known to depart from this | 


She Albion. — 


31k 





Total, 1. Recovered,0; Died, 0; Remaining at this date, 1. From 
commencement of disease—Cases, 533; Deaths, 201. 

Newcastle, Jan. 12.—Remaining at last report, 87; New cases, 14— 
Total, 101. Recovered, 16; Died, 6; Remaining at this datep 79. 
From commencement of disease—Cases, 673; Deaths, 210. 

Gateshead, Jan. 12—Remaining at last report, 28; New cases, 2— 
Total, 30; Recovered, 2; Died, 2; Remaining at this date, 26. From 
commencement of disease—Cases, 369; Deaths, 126. 

North Shields and Tynemouth, Jan. 12.—Remaining at last report, 
13; New cases, 4.—Total, 17. Recovered, 1; Died, 2; Remaining at 
this date, 14; From commencement of disease—Cases, 53; Deaths, 22. 

South Shields and Westoe, Jan. 12.—Remaining at last report, 0; 
New cases, 1; Total, 1; Recovered, 0; Died, 1; Remaining at this 
date, 0. From commencement of disease—Cases, 3; Deaths, 1. 

Houghton le Spring & Penshaw, Jan. 12.—Remaining at last report, 
20; New cases, 4; Total, 24. Recovered,5; Died, 1; Remaing at this 
date, 19. From commencement of disease—Cases, 99; Deaths, 33. 

Walker Colliery and Township, Jan. 11 and 12.---Remaining at last 
report 4, new cases 7, total 11; recovered 4, dead 4, remaining at this 
date 2. From commencement of disease----Cases, --; Deaths, ---. 

Haddington, N. B. Jan. 11.----Remaining at last report 4, new cases 4, 
total 8----Recovered 0, died 2, remaining at this date 6. From com- 
mencement of disease----Cases 47; Deaths 18. 

Morpeth, Jan. 12.----Remaining at last report —, new cases 1. Total 
1. Recovered 0, dead 1, remaining at this date 0. From commence- 
ment of disease—Cases 2; Deaths 2. ” 

No reports received from Newburn, Wallsend, and Seg bill. 

(Signed) W. MACLEAN, Sec’ry. 


Be 

Defeat of the French Minister in the Chamber.—On Thursday, the Chamber 
of Deputies, ata late hour, decided on the Civil List to be given to Louis Philippe. 
The Minister has been defeated. He has urged his friends to vote fifteen millions 
and even a greater sum, but the Chamber decided on the sum of twelve millions 
of francs. M. Odillon Barrot, and the Extreme Gauche, all voted for this 
amount. By a preliminary vote, in which the numbers were 230 agoinst the mi- 
nister, and 157 for him, he perceived that he could not carry the civil list he de- 
sired, Thus the Citizen King has “no subjects,” and has less than half of the 
civil list of Charles X.—Jan. 14, 

The enormous and unexpected fall of the French funds on Monday, is again 
ascribed to the certain intelligence, that Prussia, Russia, aud Austria, have re- 
solved to refuse the ratification of the Belgian treaty of November. This news, 
it is asserted, was first received by sea im London, and forwarded by telegraph to 
Paris. It is also added, that the British government has pledged itself to ratify 
the treaty on the 15th inst. 

Turkey has formally declared war against the Pacha of Egypt, who is said to 
be acting in concert with the Cabinet of St. Peterspurgh. 

An express received from the Hague announces that the Second Chamber of 
the States General has decided to pass the bill for meeting the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the present year—by a majority of 31-to 15. 

The Augsburgh Gazette of the 7th announces that it will be necessary for the 
Austrian troops to march again into the papal states, 

The Gazette de France of yesterday describes the state of the southern pro- 
vinces, particularly the neighbourhood ef Toulon, as most calamitous and alarming, 


The Countess Guiccioli, with her brother, Count Gamba, were in Paris. She 
does not go out much, but is much admired in the small but brilliant circle with 
which she is surrounded. It will be remarked that the Countess is the lady whose 
intimacy with Lord Byron has procured her undying notoriety. 

The late Colonel Sir Thomas Noel Hill, whose death took place at the Cavalry 
Depot, at Maidstone, on Monday last, was an officer of high distinction, having 
served in most of the Peninsular campaigns, and at Waterloo, Sir Thomas for- 
merly commanded a company in the Grenadier Guards, and was subsequently 
appointed Deputy-Adjutant-General to the Forces in Canada, whence he return- 
ed in 1830, to receive the advantageous appointment of Commandant of the Maid- 
stone Cavalry Depot. By his union in 1821 with the Honourable Anna Maria 
Shore, daughter of Lord Teignmouth, he has left an infant family of five children. 
Sir Noel was in his forty-seventh year. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 9 a 94 per cent. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH, 3, 1832. 
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By the Cambria, from London, we have our regular files to the 14th 
of Jan. 

We have made as many extracts as we think will interest our readers. 
Every thing appears to be at astand awaiting the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, which was to take place on the 17thJan. when the Reform’Bill 
would be immediately brought forward in Committee. The great 
problem of making the Peers was as far from being solved as ever—the 
Morning Post and our namesake declaring that the King bad refused to 
sanction thet measure, and the Courier and the Times asserting as 
loudly the contrary. We do not quote the observations of these pa- 
pers, as they in no way differ from those we have on former occasions 
repeatedly copied. That there is a hitch somewhere, as the Morning 
Chronicle observes, we have no doubt, but where, we must candidly 
confess ourselves unable to define----the objection may be with the 
King, and it may be with Earl Grey. We know how much the latter 
has always plumed himself on his striet observances of the constitution. 
A compromise is again talked of, but the report does not rest om any 
adequate foundation. Consols 844. 

The position of the Belgium Question is not materially changed. 

We insert with pain the letter from Bistol----it is, indeed, a new era in 
England, when the Judges of the land require the protection of a mili- 
tary force in the discharge of their official duties. 


























We have given some of the melancholy particulars of the suicide of 
Col. Brereton, at Bristol, as wellasa part of the evidence adduced on 
the Ceurt Martial on the day on which the unfortunate man committed 
the rash act. It wasthe strength of thisevidence that overpowered his 
resolution, and led him to despair of his acquittal. The charges were 
eleven in number, and in substance as fellows: 

1. For net acting with vigour and effect in dispersing the rioters when 
ordered to do so by the Magistrates; and for conducting himself ina 
feeble and temporising manner. 2. For sending the squadron of the 
14th Drageons five miles out of the city in a moment of great danger, 
contrary to the declared and expressed wishes of the Magistrates. 3. 
For stating to the Magistrates that the troops aforesaid were too much 
jaded and fatigued to be of service in the city, whereas they were per- 
fectly fit for any kind of military duty. 4. For refusing to comply with 


to employ the the troops under his command to queil the alarming riots 
then geing on. 5. For refusing to employ his force to check the rioters 
who were destroying (he prison; and for serding Cornet Kelson with 
a detachment to the prison, withorders not to use force, Lut to go thither 
and return: which order was obeyed by Cornet Kelson, and the de- 
struction of the prison was the consequence. [This charge was fully 





| . . . . 
»| cavalry, and taking no measurcs to secure its services, notwithstanding 


proved by Cornet Kelson, and operatedstrongly on the mind of Col. 


troops to take nopait against tue mob; and for allowing the mob to carry 


afternoon of Sunday, while the rieters were actually destroying the 


Great displeasure, however, is expressed at the con- | mansion house, and leaving all that part of the city for the whole night to! 


| the dominion of the mob—in consequence, two sides of the square, toge- 
| ther with the Custom house Excise Office, &c.were completely destroyed. 
8. For not giving orders to Capt. Doddrington’s troop of Yeomanry 


| the city was in flames. 9. For going to bed on Sunday night, the mo- 


ment he had received written orders from the Mayor, to use all his force 
10. For, when called out of bed at 4 | which they will WARRANT much more durable. 


to check the excesses of the mob. 
o’elock on Monday morning by order of the Mayor, to bring his troops 
to the square, manifesting great reluctance to do so. 11. For mixing 
with the mob on various oct asiogs, shaking hands with them, and using 


the request of the Magistrates to recall the 14th Dragoons, and refusing | 


—_$_$_—$—_—_—¥—_—_—S—S 

It is difficult to say whether treason or-cowardice was the motive 
which actuated Col. Brereton; but it is by no means difficult to say 
that, however we may lament his melancholy end, his case has no 
claim on us for justification or sympathy. His fate should be a warn- 
ing to British officers, of the fatal consequences of indulgence ina love 
of mob popularity, a weakness which, perhaps, after all, led him to com- 
mit so many and sueh deplorable errors. ° 





We have before stated thatthe cditors of the. Minerve and the Vin- 
dieator, Montreal papers, had been called before the Legislative Coun- 
cil of the Province, and committed to prison for libels on that body, 
written and published in the two aforesaid papers. From the man- 
date of the Council, the prisoners appealed to the Court of King’s 
Bench ; before which they were brought up by writ ef Habeas Corpus, 
but ultimately remanded, as the Court had sot power to overrule @ 
branch of the Legislature. These transactions created some excite- 
ment inthe province, without diminishing the treasonable writings in 
the Minerve. In that paper of the 16th ult. a communication appeared 
of a highly inflammatory character, addressed to the French population 
of Lower Canada, assuring them that a revolutioy yas at hand, and that 
a separation from England must speedily take place. This article pro- 
duced some consternation, which appears to have been encreased by 
the announcement that on the return of the two editors from the Que- 
bec jail, a procession would meet them nine mile: below the city—that 
the tree of liberty would be planted in Dalhousie square, and that the 
whole would rally under the tutelary auspices of the tri-coloured flag. 
This project which was as wicked in intention, as it was feeble and im- 
practicable, was met with great spirit by allthe English papers of the 
city, who assured the mal-contents that they would notbe permitted to 
cut any such vagaries, for that the English population were determined 
to put a stopto them. This had the desired effect, and it isnow understood 
that the liberty tree and the tri-coloured flag are to be dispensed with. 

All these proceedings are exceedingly foolish, for there is no real 
ground of dissatisfaction with the mother country, nor any general 
dissaffection with the people. A faction exists, ceytainly, ripe for any 
mischief, but it is too feeble and contemptible to excit. any danger of 
serious discord. All classes are penetrated with gratit...s for the mag- 
nitude of the concessions lately made by his Majesty's tovernment-—- 
some, indeed, fear that the generosity of England has been carried too 
far. We, therfore, apprehend that the two editors will return amd re- 
sume their oceupations, and that all will be tranquil until the wext session 
the legislature. The mine, if a plot really does exist, was sprung too 
soon, and the mischief being once exposed, can be effectually guarded 
against. 

But why should we exclaim against attacks on the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Do not the government press of England assail the House of 


Lords with every species of obloquy? Did not Lord John Russell 
pronounce a solemn decision of that house on a great and mighty ques- 
tion, ‘‘ the whisper of a faction?” Why then should we be so severe on 
Dr. Tracey and hisfriend. As to the tri-coloured flag, did not Lord 
Althorpe, another Minister of the Crown, from his place in the British 
Parliament, say it was the most glorious emblem that freemen could 
rally under? And is not this Lord Althorpe proclaimed one of the 
most constitutional and liberal of England’s Ministers? We say not 
this in justification of the threatened fooleries in Montreal, but merely 
to show how prone men are to follow a bad example, and how odious 
such examples appear when practically illustrated under our own noses. 





Capt. Hanson, of his Majesty's 71st Regt., arrived last wer 
Bermuda, and has since left town for Quebec. 


We, perhaps, cannot have better evidence of the increasing popure 
tion, wealth and intelligence of the Canadas, than in the rapidly ‘*- 
creasing numbora of the periodical press. We have before us, three 
additional newspapers gaite recently established in the two provinces. 
The Lendon and Canada Record published at Montreal by Mr. Geo 
P. Bull, which bears on its front the Crown and the Bible, a a the J: ’ 
Bull, and is, we rejoice to say, devoted to moderate and constituti 
prineiples. The Greenville Gazette, published at Prescott by Mr. & 
phen Mills, is another neat and intelligent paper, which fights under tht 
excellent motto of “Fear God and honour the King.” The Cornwall 
Obserser we have seen one number of, and that was a favourable spe- 
cimen. 

The name of Mr. John Griffith, a passenger from Jamaica, was given 
in all the papers last week as Admiral Griffith. This wasan error. Sir 
Edward Griffith Colpoys is the only Admiral of the name of Griffith in 
the British Navy. 


The Harpers have published the Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, 
by Dr. Memes, author of the History of Sculpture Paisting, and Archi- 
tecture. &c. forming No. XXVIII. of their Family Library. On a sub- 
ject of such general interest we need not enlarge, it is sufficient to in- 
sure the sale of the work, te say that the author has executed his task 
with great ebility. 

The Mirror of this week contains an engraved Portrait of Washing- 
ton Irving, executed by Hatch & Smillie, from a painting of C. R. 
Leslie. The matter inthe present number of the Mirror is all original 
and the engraving, we are assured, is an accurate likeness. ; ; 


Mrs. Austin has proceeded to Boston for the purpose of appearing in 
the fascinating Opera of Cinderella, which, we understand, is to be 
immediately produced at the Tremont Theatre. 

The Opera of the Maid of Judah has been well received, and may 
upon the whole, be regarded as a successful production. The piece is 
dramatised from Walter Scott’s inimitable novel of Ivanhoe, and 
adapted to the English stage by Lacey. The music is selected from the 


pm 





| various compositions of the great Master Rossini, a plan which secures 


us good music, though not inall casesadapted to the story of the piece; but 
this defect must be endured ia the present scarcity of composers of ori- 
ginality and merit. The performers bave, generally, weil acquitted 
themselves, and Miss Hughes aud Mr. Jones have added much to their 
already well earned fame. The tragic muse. however, is dominant 
throughout, but the representative of Rebecca makes up, perhaps in 
sweetness, what she lacks in power. The acting of Mr. Woodhul 
is excellent. 
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rENO PRINTERS.—A, PELL AND BROTHER, (late Wm, Hagar &co. ) 
offer for sale at their Type and Stereotype Foundry, No. 24 Gold, corner of 


John-street, New York, a complete assortment of Printing type, presses, &c. &c. 
They have complete series of founts, from Pica to Diamond, of a light face and 
beautiful cut, which they offer with greai confidence as being very'superior arti- 
cles. The following are their prices, (uniform with other foundarioe’} six months 
credit, or sevenanda half per cent. discount for cash. Cts. 
Siz line Pica and all larger, ...... ccccccccccece PG ghd ey 28 
Scat) teh SER NN UN ieee co, oaks ocles oo.os dbus acdccen, 32 
Double English to Double Paragon, ...... Kgbdbtcabaxceniece ae 
Great Primmer to Double Pica, ......0.cccccccccccccccccecces 36 
Pith Gnd NGUONy wi ndvawn Gann b0c6-cs<s cscctcicceccavcsteedad 38 
OREN PIChy: ones csacedesubedscuvétce cece RE IEE BR, a 30 
Long Primer, COCe CEOS BOSS Cees FOES Cee eee seee Ores sewer eeeees 40 
WENOOM, 465.606 = Sebuade Athans Gdncdscc dueeavssasdessecodees 46 
SOCUN 0640 snde segues Sheukhencenedeesunes 6646006806R64se 56 
SMORy 5266 sew SAO PEENGESS.6b0n 60006000 bnenbedeinendebetess 70 
Nonpareil, .....cccece RAGiek abcd 06000005 du bbdokeuneeeutsees 90 
PPERNY, 2000046508 ROOROERN SEs 1404 1056 0400 s000 SERS RES deen coos 116 
Pearl, Co SCSSS SOOT SESS COSS GOSS FOSS OOO S SEES SESS CESS CESS CESS CCES 140 
ONS 9600s BAS thee mts 6nddW Deks kd aekewedeh didn wxwiaxcn 200 


All other arti sles in the Type Foundry in proportion. 
printers furnished to order at the manufactures prices. 
their book founts 


All articles required by 
1 A, Pell & Brother cast 
of a metal much lighter than the kind commonly in use, and 


They are agents for the sale of the ‘Washington Printing Press,” invented by 
Rust, and for the “Smith Press.” made by R. Hoe & Co. The following are the 
prices, 6 months credit. 





language to them which reflected on a part of the troops under his 
command. 





Medium, .ccccccecccece $230 | Imperial, No. 1, ......--. eovee $250 
Superroyal, ......+.... 240 do. Go. 2, coccccweecssesn “ae 
Go. GO. 3, ccccccecccacce SU 
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312 , 
— Summary. 


A homely story will illustrate the present position and relation of po- 
titi cal oe in this country. ‘Two Highlanders set out on en expedi- 
tion to steal the litter of a wild sow, which lay in a narrow -mouthed 
cave. Seizing the os emer of the tender parent's absence, one of 
the men, (whom, #s the predatory, we will call (he Tory party,) crept 
in, and the other aon watch at the mouth. Presently down come the 
sow distracted, as if informed of what was passing by the instinct of | 
qaternal concern, and rushed with menacing tusks to her door; the | 
d, as she slipped into the passage, had but just time to lay hold of | 
tail, give it 4 firm twist round bis strong hand, and throwing himself 
down and setting bis feet against the side of the pass, he held her fast. | 
He had enough to do, and no breath to waste. The young pigs were 
ueaking under the bands of the Tory, and the old one, to the fondest | 
pig's hearts, added the strongest of pig's sinews, and the most wilful 
of pig's purpeses The Tory was too much engaged w ith the scream- 
ing little pigs to hear the tussel, but finding bimsell to darkness (much 
as the people do now,) he called out to his mate to know w hat was the 
cause. The fellow, who had by this time found a pig’s tail a most | 
uneasy tenure, and who had no wind for explanations, answ ered thas | 
expressively and briefly, denoting the precise posture of the ease :—* An! 
the tail break, ye'll see.” The fable showeth that the Ministry has got | 
the country by the tail, and if it break, the Tory darkened in the cave | 
will see, in a very ugly form and practical way, the cause of some ir-| 
regular phenomena he has never been able to understand.— Examiner, 
Radical paper. 
Tyrolese Warfare.—In August, 1409, General Lefebvre entered the 
sses of the T'ryol, and for some time meeting with little resistance. 
eet the terror of his arms had put him in possession of the country, 
bat on his entrance into the passes of (he Brenner, he was opposed by a 
amall corps, which continued foiling back, after a smart resistance. 
Among others, a man at least 80 years old, was posted — a rock, 
and sending death into his ronks atevery shot. Upon the Bavarians de- 
seending from behind to make him prisoner, he shouted aloud “ bur- 
cah!” kill the first man, seize the second by the collar, and with the | 
ejaculation, “Inthe name of God!" precipitated himself with bim into 
the abyss below. Marching onwards, there was heard from the summit 
of a high rock, ‘ Stephen, shall I chop it off yet?" to which a loud “ No,” 
replied from the opposite side. The van consisted of about 4,000 Bava- 
rians, who having clambered up a steep ravine, beard hallooed over | 
their heads, “In the name of the most Holy Trinity! cut all loose | 
above,” andere a minute had elapsed the whole van were overwhelmed 
by an incredible heap of broker rocks, stones, and trees, hurled down | 
from the top of the mountains, md completely routed. 
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Constantine's Monkey —The pone wes the favourite of the Grand- 
Duke, and the companion of heidie hours. He was an accomplished | 
virtuoso in the art of grimace, and his society was indispensable to his 


master, One day Constantine was busy writing in his own apartment | ragged and loathsome; he never thought hut of the necessities of the | lours 


while his favourite monkey we as usual capering about, and playing all 
sorts of tricks, and meddling with everything. At length he fixed his 
eyes on a loaded gun, and snatching it up unperceived, he deliberately | 
took aim at his master, and was on the point of pulling the trigger. At 
this moment the Grand-Duke happened to raise his eyes from his desk, 
and though almost petrified with alarm, uttered a loud ery, upon which | 
the monkey averted the weapon, and discharged its contents in another | 
direction. 
his Highness, and found hig, though still agitated-by the effects of the 
fright, caressing the monkey who had thrown the musket on the ground, 
and was apologizing for his misdemeanour by his very best grimaces.— 
Harro Harding's Poland, 


Female Political Union.—A placard appears upon the walls of Manches- | 


ter, calling a meeting of independent and free Englishwomen, for the pur- 
pose of forming a Political Union of women, to coalesce with the Politi- 
cal Union of the Working Classes in furthering the objects of reform, 
upon the principles of miversal sufferage and vete by ballot. The 
meeting is to be held at the Forresters’ Arms, Camp-field. 


Mr. Wilkie’s picture of his late Majesty King George (he Fourth, has 
atrived at Edinburgh from London. This beautiful portrait represents 
his Majesty in the Highlaad dress he wore when at F olyrood House in 
1822, where the picture is intended to be placed. 

E wig. Theatre Royal.--On Saturday the comedy of Paul Pry, 
j ri ry the sttraction of the new pantomine, filled the house, but the 
u 


a 
0 . Ve arm aime shone ‘ nts ° 
am ~ eter ome”, evening were so repeatedly interrupted, and indeed 
onma 


destroy ill conduct of several gentlemen in the slips, that at the 
conclusiovorcollecttfe 2 Mr. Murray w as emp pelles to come forward 
and edeq. - e he had prev iously given of restoring the price of | 


admit(iptiy ka ips to what it formerly was, as the ouly means left 
to him for checking stich disgraceful conduct. 
received with the loudest applause we almost ever heard within the 
walls of the theatre, and Mr. Murray retired amidst cries of ‘“ Bravo” 
from all parts of the house.-~Caledonian Me reury. 


A ludicrous story is toldof Col. Horry, who was once ordered to 
await the approach of a Fritish detachment in ambuscade; a service 
he performed with such sill, that he had them completely within his 

wer: when, from a dreaiful impediment in his speech, by which he 
was afflicted, he could notwticulate the word “ fire.” In vain he made 
the attempt—it was 4, fi, fifi—bet he could get no farther. At length, 
irritated almost to madness he exclaimed, “ Shoot, d—n you—shoot— 
you know very well what iwould say—shoot, shoot, and be d--n'd to 
you!” Hewes present in eery engagement of consequence, and on all 
occasions increased his reptiation. At Quinby, Col. Baxter, a gallant 
soldier, possessed of great colness, and still grealer simplic ity of charac- 
ter, calling out, “Lam wouded, Col.!” Horry replied, “ Think no 
more of it, Baxter, but standto your post " « But Tean’t stand Col.— 
Lam wounded a second time!’ “ Then lie down, Baxter, but quit not 
your post.” “Col.,” cried te wounded man, “they have shot me 
again, and, if I remain any lomer here, I shail be shot to pieces.” “Be 
it so, Baxter, but stirnot.”” Hy obeyed the order, and actually received 
the fourth wound before this enjagement cnded.— Garden's Bwgraphic al 
Sketches. : 

Bobert Boyd, who was execurd along with Torrijos, at Malaga, was 
the son of the late Archibald Bard, Esq. of Derry, Ireland, a highly re- 
spectable gentleman, and treasumr of the county ( Derry). 

A few days ago, in the village € Welsh Hampton, near Ellesmere, a 
man eat, foratrifling wager, eighteen penny loaves in twenty-eight mi- 
nutes, and drank two quarts of ber. ; 

Runaway Bridegroom.—On Mowday, John Broadbent, an ostler in this 
town, presented himself at our parsh church, and was married; but de- 
ring the registry of the marriage » ran off without signing the register, 
feaving the bride and her friends ina siate of great amazement.—Leeds 
Mercury. 

Calcutta papers to the 10th of Atgust, announce the death of Com- 
modore Sir Joho Hanes, which tool place at the Cocoa Island, on the 
3d of July. 

Fatal Afair.—On Saturday evening, Mrs Spiers, an old and rather 
delicate woman, was attacked in the streets of Paisley, by two scoun- 
drels, who clapped a pitch plaster on her mouth by way of frolic, and 
then ran off. Owing to the fright orthe injury she received, the poor 
woman died on Monday night : 
san ee pers last week on Wandsworth Common, be- 

ance ofa Fae Rey rT = or om atd D : “e laise my Esq. aa c ase- 
dre without effect Sir Robe: iG ~~ After receiving Mr. Finlais “edb 
took place, and the . — : er or: hire din the air, when an explanation 

J , ve parties, aller becoming reconciled, left the field.— 
Jan 4. 
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The complaint lately so prevalent in France 
Guenra) is at —— raging in Italy, . 
been attacked with itat Rome. — 

The Duke of Rutland attained his 
chere were brilliant entertainments at B 
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The individualsin attendance burried to the apartment of | 


This announcement was | 


Vale. Upwards of 200 guests are in the mansion; and more than 300 
daily sit down to dinner. 

The Westminster Review hints that the “Tour of a German Prize,” 
attributed to Prinee Puckler Muskan, is the production of a young Irisb- 
man of good family, in foreign service, during his two pe furlough, 
done into choice German by the very able chaplain of the regiment. 

Railway at Dundee.—The railway berween Dundee at Newtyle, has at 
length been opened. 





force of the Province. 
| Constitutional bulwark of a brave and loyal people: and is, therefore 


misconstruction, ard by the exercise of the most grateful prerogati 
with which his Majesty has been pleased to intontbabe, to show chat 
there is no want in the King’s Authorities here, of « cordial disposi 

to cultivate those feelings of 


jvining Power, in the maintenance of which bo i 
and deeply interested. ¥ ‘i — = 


amity and good neighbourhood with the ad. 


I earnestly recommend to your continued protection, the defensive 
An efficient and well organized Militia is the 


One in Season.—Why is a banter’d fool like a Chistmas treat !—Be-| well entitled to the ful! benefit of your countenance and support. On 


cause he’s a roasted goose ! 


this bead, in obedienee to the King’s command, I shall have occasion to 


Palliation.—A man being upbraided for contracting a number of debts, | address you by Special Message. 


coolly replied that he did nothing of the kind; “ On the contrary,” said | 
he, “I have invariably done every thing ia my power to enlarge them. 
The late Mr. and Mrs. Foster.—A meral monument, executed by Mr. 
Spence, has been erectedin St. Bride’s Church, to the memory of Mr. 
Foster and his lady, who perished on the recent melancholy occasion of 
the loss of the Rothsay @astle. The following is the inscription :—“ Sa- 
cred to the memory of William Martin, Esquire, of Cumberland-terrace, 
Regent's-park, London, eldest sen of Joba Foster, Exquire, of South } 
End, Lewisham, in the county of Kent; and of Jane, his beloved wife, | 
sister of the late Sir Montague Cholmeley, oc Easton, in the county of | 
Lincoln, Bart., who, after having attended Divine Service, in this | 
church, on Sunday, 14th August, 1831, while on a visit to their late be- 
loved pastor, the Rev. James Haldane Stewart, were, together with 
their faithful domestic, Robert Mallet, taken to their rest in the night of | 
the following Wednesday, in the calamitous wreck of the Rothsay Cas- 
tle, steamer, in Beaumaris Bay, Nerth Wales. 
Another national “ tribute” collection for Mr. O'Connell is aboutto be 
set on foot. 


The constant and careful superintendance of all the different Semina- 


ries of Education and Learning in the Province, must always 

the most pleasing duties of a oe hema 
proceedings for some years back, | have marked, with satisfaction, your 
unwearied liberality in supportin 
opinion “ That the advancement of Literature is a real blessing to man- 
kind,” will find a ready echo in every generous mind. With such sen- 
timents as these before me, I need scare!'y commend to your continued 
countenance and consideration, all the existing establishments, for the 
diffusion of knowledge in the Province. 


aternal Legislature. In reviewing your 


institutions; and your recorded 


Tavail myself of this early opportunity to assure you, that I take a 


deep and most lively interest in this Province, and that my best efforts 
shall at all times be zealously directed to promote its welfare and pros- 
perity. 
ber of the Great Empire of which it forms a 
well it merits the uncessing care and solicitude of the Government of 
- ee ee are the sound and enlightened pone ey 
¢ 4 which, I feel assured, wi ide, in all their deliberations, th 

The last, we believe, reached nearly £30,000. | tatives of a Loyal and Patriotic People. pn ae 


To render New Brunswick every yeara more important Mem- 
rt; and to show how 


epresen- 





The Hon. Hugo Jones, attorney-general of Jamaica, succeeds the late 
Sir W. Scarlett, as chief justice of that island—the salary and emolu- 
ments are estimated at £4,000 per annum. 

It is said that his Majesty's Government have it in contemplation to 
remove the whole of the King’s foreign steam mail-packets to Milford | 
Haven, where an extensive foundry is to be constructed for manufac. | 
turing engines and boilers for all steam vessels which are the Crown | 
property. 


lo 
scribers. 


4m? Heirs of Gilbert Pinkney (supposed to reside in the State of New 


York), are hereby notified that they will receive their shares of the estate 
f the late David Pinkney, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, by applying to the sub- 
REUBEN CLEMENTS, ) Administrators of the estate 
JOHN PINKNEY, Junr. of the late David Pinkney. 
Yarmouth, N. 8. Jan. 1, 1832—Mar. 3.-2m. 


F Philip and John Hogan, sons of John Hogan, who died at Digby, Nova Sco- 
tia some years ago, leaving a dwelling house, and lot of land, will apply to 





| the subscriber, they will find no legal impediments to their coming into possession 


Death of Jack Mitford.—Last week, in St. Giles’s work house, expired | the the said property. Itis supposed that the said John Hogan isa ship master 


the notorious Jack Mitford, perbaps the most eccentric character of his | out of Philadelphia. 


day. He was originally in the navy, and fought ander Hood and Nel- | 
son; be was born at Mitford Castle, Northumberland, and the authoress | 
of “ Rienzi” and the author of ‘* The History of Greece,” were his cousins ; 
he was also nearly related to Lord Redesdale. His name will be long 


for his share in which he was tried, but acquitted. For many years Mit- | 
ford has lived by chance, and = three nights in the week in the open 
air, when his finaces did not ac 

Giles’s. Though formerly a nautical fop, for the last 14 years he was 


moment. Having had a handsome pair of Wellington boots given to | 
him, he sold them for one shilling. ‘The fellow who bought them went 
and put them in pawnfor 15s, and came back in triumph with the money. 
“ Ah!’ said Jack, “but you went out in the cold for it.” He was the| 


wNOR SALE—The first volume of ‘the Aruron. 


A “ . "5 | country, offers the whole for sale at the subscription price. 
remembered in connection with Lady Percival, in the Blackheath affair, | (6 yolumes are neatly bound. Apply at this oth 


JOHN C. MORTON, Administrator of the late John H 
Digby, N.S. Feb. 4th, 1832.—Mar. 3.-3t. a a ee 





Also—the whole series 

A Gentleman about to leave the 

N.B.—Several of 
atly bour ce. [Feb. 25. 

BYRNE, Importer in the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of 

e real Holland Quills, Wafers, and pens, No. 60, William-street.—Trade 


from January, 1827, to the present time. 





mit of his paying 3d for a den in St. | prices, $30, $25, $20, $15, $10, $7, $5, and $4, per thousand. Office and porta- 
ble pens—Crow and Swan Quills—Letter Note and Notarial Wafers of all co- 


and sizes. 


GENTLEMAN, a native of Holland, is anxious to obtaim a situationfin 
some Mercantile Form or Agency in any part of the United States of Ameri- 





lea, The advertiser has been for a number of years connected with one of the 
most respectable Houses in Bordeaux and Antwerp, but owing to continued and 
repeated losses, consequent onthe state of affairs in that part of Europe, he is 


author of ‘‘Johnny Newcomb inthe Navy,” the publisher of which gave him now induced to seek employment in this country. He is perfectly competent to 


ashilling a day until he finished it. 


Incredible as it may appear, he lived | every branch of Mercantile Routine, and being thoroughly master of the English, 


the whole of this time in Bays-water fields, making a bed at night of grass | German, French, and Dutch languages, (writing each fluently) with a tolerable 


and nettles; twopennyworth of bread and cheese and an onion were his 
daily food; the rest of the shilling he expended in gin. He thus passed | 
43 days, washing his shirt and stockings bimself in a pond when he re- | 
qdved cua linen. He formerly edited“ The Scourge and Bon Ton Ma- 
gazine.”” He was latterly employed by publishers of a certain description 
A hundred efforts have been made to reclaim him, but witheut avail. | 
A Mr. Elliott, a printer and publisher took him into his house, and en- | 
| deavoured to render him “decent.” Fora few days be was sober; and | 
}arelative having sent himsome clothes, he made arespectable appear- | 
lance; but he soon degenerated into his former habits; and, whiist edit- | 
ing a periodical called the ‘ Bon Toa Gazette,” Mr. E. was obliged to keep | 
him in a place half kitchen, half cellar, where with a loose grate tolera- | 


| knowledge of the Italian, he doubts not but that he could give entire satisfaction 
in any situation inwhich he may be employed, The advertiser,a married man, 
under 40 years of age, is still onthe continent of Europe ; but on his receiving the 
first intimation of this advertisement’s being attended to, he is ready immediately 
to embarkfor this country. On application tothe Editor ef the Albion newspaper, 
the name and address of the advertiser, with other information can be obtained, 


Jan. 14. 
“@ GENTS FOR THE ALBION.—In the United States :—J. H. Rathbone, Unie 
A N. Y.; Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; John Puachard, Courier office, 
Boston, Mass.; M. Robinson, Providence, R.1.; A. Howe, New Haven, Conn.; Col 
Whitney, P.M., Calais, Me.; Rev. John Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. Thomp- 
son, Waskington, D.C.; Jas. H. Brown, Richmond, Va.; Henry White, Peters- 
burg, Va-; C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville, Va.; W.W.Wors. 
ley, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P.M., Newbern, N. C.; A. Campbell, Fayette. 
N.C.; D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Williams, Savennah, Geo.; 


ville, 


bly filled, a candle, and a bottle of gin, he passed his days, and, with the | Thomas F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo.; Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; Jehn Mc Kew- 


covering of an old carpet, his nights, never issuing from his lair but 
when the bottle wasempty. Sometimes he got furious with drink, and 
| his shoes have been taken from him to prevent his migrating ; he would 
| then run out without them, and has takep his coat off in winter, and sold 
it for half a pint of gin. Atthe time of his death he was editing a penny 
production called the “ Quizzical Gazette." He wrote the popular mo- 
dern song “‘ the King is a true British sailor,’ and sold it to seven 
diferent publishers. 
some religious publishers. 
of Will’s Coffee-honse, Lincoln's Inn-fields, who had formerly been his 
shipmate. He hasleft a wife and family, but they were provided for by 
Lord R 
ried attainments; yet for 14 years “he had not where to lay h's head ;” 
and he has been heard to say, ‘if his soul was placed on one table and 


a bottle of gin on another, he would sell the former to taste the latter. 





The following is a list of the arrivals in the port of Antwerp forthe 
last five years :—In 1827,531; in 1828, 955; im 1829, 1,031; in 1830, 719; 
and in 1831, 398. 

Military Flogging.—Yesterday week, a man named Holman, a private 
of the Coldstream Guards,’ received three hundred lashes, by sentenee 
of a court martial. The man did not wince or complaia throughout the 
longand terrible infliction ; and when the Serjant-Major told three hun- 
dred, he turned round with the utmost coolness and exclaimed, “ Do- 

mino,” as if he had won the game. 
and threatning language to his sergeant. 





| inscription :—EJizabeth, wife of Major-GeneralsHamilton, who was mar- 
| ried 47 years, and never did one thing to disoblige her husband.” 
Lord Tenterden’s First.—The vile sin of punning is so contagious that | 
it has already infected even the gravity of the English Bench. The | 
| other day, in the course of the trial of an action for a tailor’s bill in the | 
Court of King’s Bench, it appeared on the defence that none of the | 
clothes supplied filted the defendant.—“ then,” observed the Lord Chief | 
| Justice, with one of his benignant smiles, ‘‘ we must proceed according 
{o the léx talions—the plaintiff must be non-suited.” 6 
| 





, a 
LEGISLATURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

[The new Governor, Sir Archibald Campbell, opened the Legislature 
of this province ou the [8th of Jan. in an interesting speech, the pe- | 
rusal of which convinces us that his Excellency is giving his best atten- 
tion to the welfare of the people, over which his Majesty has appointed | 
him to preside. The following are extracts ] | 
Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of his Majesty's Council. 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

I have availed myself of as early an o »portanity of meeting you for 
the first time in General Assembly, as | thought would be most con- | 
sistent with your convenience, anda due regard to the public service, | 

Itaffords me great pleasure to find, from the concurring testimony of 
those best acquainted with the subject, as well es from my own short 
experience and observation, that [ may congratulate you on the pros- 

| 


perous and improving state of the agricalture of the province. The 
encouragement of great and permanent branch of industry, upen 
which the great bo ly of the people mainly depend for comfort and sup- 
| port, isamong all nations considered to be an object of the very first 
importance ; but in a young country, especially, it is one that ‘jis pe | 
culiariy entitled to the constant attention of a wise and watchful | 
| Legislature. 
Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen of his Majesty's Council. { 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 
I have great satisfaction in being able to acquaint you, that some dis- 
turbances which had taken place In the Madawaska Scttlement, and } 
| which threatened almost as soon as I had landed among you, to interrupt 
the peace and tranquillity of the Province, have been brought to a satis- 
factory issue. Theattempt to set up a Foreign Government within the | 
| Jurisdiction of the Province, was met by the trial and conviction before | 
the Supreme Court at this plece, of certain individuals concerned in | 
that attempt. 
| Spirit of friendly policy, been frankly disavowed by the proper authori- 


| ties in the United States, I was enabled, in a way that admitted of no | 


that 








P 4 - : . | advance. 
His offence was for using insulting | 


Extraordinary Wife!!!—In Streatham church is the following singular 


No.1.Chas.Carroll 


guineas 


2 New Line.—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Sam 
Line, Owners, Fish Grinnell & Co. 


| an, Philadelphia: Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Teun. ; Matthew Kennedy, Lexing- 


ton, Ky.; Charles & Paschall, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston ; J.Crooks, P.M., Niagara ; H. Mit- 
tleberger, D. P. M.; Saint Catherines; Henry Nellis, P.M., Grimsby ; Abm. K. 
Smith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp- 
bell, P.M.Simeco; J. Jackson, Brantford ; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; James 8. Howard, 
P.M., York, W. Hands, P. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, P. M., Port Hope; J.G. Be- 


| thune, P. M. Cobourg; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne; Thos. Parker, P. M., Belleville, 
. 4 4 ; 4 | Wm. Ireland, Hellowell; David John Smith, Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth; Chas 
Notwithstanding his habits he was employed by | Jones, Brockville; H. Jones, Prescott; A. McLean, Cornwall ; N. Connel, Bytown. 


This miserable man was buried by Mr. Green, | 


Lower Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Mc Vey, P.M. lele aux Noix; 
David Chisholm, P. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P. M., Grenville, Ottawa; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec—Win. Henry, Sherbrooke. 

Nova Scotia.—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; Geo. Chip- 


Jack Mitford was a respectable classic, and a man of va-| man,Kentville; Wm. H. Lee, Annapolis; H.G. Farish, Yarmouth; James8. White, 


Cumberland: Jas. Dawson, Pictou, Albioa Mines. 

Prince Edward Island.—J. & P. hacgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick.—Moses H. Perley, Saint John, F. E. Beckwith, Fredericton; W. 
End, Miramichi, &c. &c.; Gen. John Belkam, Saint Andrews; Peter Stubbs, Jr., St. 
Stephen. 

Newfoundland.—A. Mac Gregor & Co., Saint John. 

West Indies & South America.—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda; A.BSheddes 
St. Georges, Bermuda; Elias Levi, St. Thomas; H. Andersen, Bassin St. Croix ; Wm. 


| Gordon, West Ead, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, P.M., Antigua; Neil Mc Queen, Nassau, 


N.P.; Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; Pattinson & Webster, Demarara: 
R. B. Pitman, Kingston, Jamaica: A. Holmes, Montego Bay: F.H. Christen, Havan- 
na: Don Juan J. Romero, Matanzes: Jos. Ayton, Carthagena: J. Boulton, La ;Guay- 
ra: Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayres. 

CONDITIONS.—Priee of the ALBION, Siz Doilars per annum, payable ta 
All’ persons hecoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their 
subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is sent to the @fice, 
or to either of the agents. Any person entering into a new term of subscription, 
and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to eentinue through the 
half yearso entered upon. Ali commuuioations to the Editor, or his osgents must 
be post paid.—Published by JOHN 8S. BARTLETT. M.D. Propricter, every Sa- 
turday, at the Office of the ALBION, corner of Cedar-sireect and Broadwag, 
and forwarded by the Eastern, Northern, and Southera Meils om the same dey.; 
and delivered te subscribers in the City in the afternoon ead eveniag of the dey of 
publication 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters.) Days of sailing from\ Doys ofsailingfrom 
| | New York. | Yavre. 
W. Lee, |Feb.1, Jurel,Oct. |! Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 


2.Charlemagne, Kobinson.| ‘* 30, ** 10, * 1) Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dee. } 


g, Havre, Depeyster,| ‘* 20, -* 20, ** 29) "10 "10 * 10 
1. Erie, \J. Funk, |March!,July 1,Nov.1; "20 "20 ” 20 
2. Albany. Hawkins,| ‘* 10, ** 10, ** 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan.1 
3-Henri lV. iJ.B. Pei}, | ** 20, ** 20, **¢ 20) "10 "30 °° 10 
1. France, E.Fonk, (Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dee.!) ' 20 20 % 20 
2. Sully, W.W.Pell) ‘* 10, “ 10, 10\June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 3 
3. Francois lst « 920, ** 20 ** 20) "10 "10 7°10 
1. Rhone. Hathaway May 1, Sept.i,Jan. 1 ve... oe 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,) «© 16, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1Mar. } 
3. De Rham, weiderholdt' ‘ 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 "19 696 =O” 90 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 


| beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drscription. 


Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2. do, do E. Quespel, Paine. 
Agents at New York, J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st. 


No.! 
° 





No. 3. Owners, C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 38 Exchange-Flace Agent, 
J.J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Consignees at Havre, Pitney, Viel, and Co. 
NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from sea nm | from 
New Yerk. Liverpool. 

No.1.Manchester, Sketchly Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb.16, June] 6 ,Oct. 16 
4.York, Burdsel, ee Be St 88,2 eet ae 
3. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, * 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1 
2 Shefiield, Hackstaf,, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** 24,5 ** Os 6 * 8 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1,; ** 16, ‘* 16, ** 16 
4. St. Joha J. Spencer + 6g; ce By se «6B) f* 4, ** Ot, § SB 

1. Canada, Wilson, ‘© 16, ** 16, ** 16, April !,Aug. 1, Dec. 
2. John Jay, Holdrege,| ‘‘ 24, ‘* 94, «* 24) “ & «© 8 & 8 
1. Pasific, Crocker, Mar. 1,Juty1,Nov.1,) ‘* 16, “ 16, * 16 
4. Napoleor Smith, + @ *"@,° 6) **-oh, * t” 24 
3. North A-ttrica Macey, ‘+ 16, © 16, « 16, May 1,Sep. idan. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harris, 6694, ** 94, *¢ oa) ** 8 ** 8, me 2 
3. Britanwia, Marshall Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1,, ‘* 16, ‘‘ 16, a 26 
4. Silas Richards, HoWdrege, ‘* 8, ** , 6 gy se Oe, * Be, 24 
1. New York, | Hoxie i «* 16, ** 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct.- 1 Fel 1 
2. SilvwanusJenkins Allen, se O24, ** O24, ** 24, “co oO ™ es ¢ 8 


Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool , thirty-five 
inclading beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every descrip tion 


Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 20. Line, Wm. and 


But the conduct of these persons having, in the true | James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearna. Fish & Crery. 


No. l and 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & waptewe. 4 a one =. 
. Hicks & Sons.—N0- %, 
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